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\' ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE * of 4 preface i is usually either to 
| prepare the reader for comprehending the 
subject according to the ideas of the writer, 
or to justiſy and excuse the obtrusion of the 


work on the public. The Author of the fol. 


lowing pages conceives it to be unnecessary 
to swell the bulk of his volume on either of 
these accounts, or to force irrelevant matter 


into a preface, for the sale of complying 


with the established custom. Neither the 
ub ect on which he has written, nor the man- 
ner in whach he has treated it, Tequire an 


elaborate explanation: the introductory Essay 
will Sufficiently acquaint the reader with the 


view in which civilization is considered. 


With regard to any apology for the temerity 


of authorship, it is a common place compli- 


ment to the public, which may well be spared ; 
the Solicitations of friends who have seen the 
manuscript furnish a very insuſſi crenk reason 
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for troubling the world with a vapid per- 
formance; it argues no inconsiderable Share 
of vanity, to alledge in defence of an incor- 
rect and uwmperfeft work, that it was the hasty 
production of an idle hour; neither do any 
assertions of this kind gain credit with-the 
reader, nor if they did, would they reflect 
honour on the writer. The Author of these 
Essays is conscious of no motives for the Pre- 
Sent publication, but such as may naturally 
be supposed to influence authors in general, 
and which require no explanation or apology. 
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_ ESSAY I:. 
CO Tr 
Taszz is no source of error more 


: copious, than an excessive latitude in 
the use of terms. And the confusion 


arising from this latitude increases, in 
proportion to the importance of the _ 


terms themselves. The reasoning faculty 
distinguishes man from the brute; but 
_ the power only, by which he is enabled 
outwardly to express the inward. opera. 
tions of his mind, evinces the rationality 
of man to man, 80 that all usages, 


ties of language; NT" 
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of the bw ee and arrest the 


progress of improvement. 


The following are the customs to which 
I refer: the use of words as synonymous, 


which are radically distinct and different; 
and, what is more immediately connected 
with my present design, the multifarious | 
acceptations of those, which ought to have 
remained appropriate and uniform 1 in their 

. 8ignification. | | 


Hence arise confusion of ideas, and 


misapprehension in the intercourses of 
society; hence a man is led to invalidate . 
the eincerity of his fellows, and to con- 


gratulate himself on the possession of vir⸗ 


; tues, which are indebted to habitual inac- 


curacy for the honour of that appellation. 
An attempt to excite attention, to this sub- 


jekt, and reftify the peryerzions of indo- 
lence or neglect, would not be unwor- 

| thy. of the philosophical charadter, . Cor- 
5 refness i in the application of terms 1 is in- 
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mately copneQted with correctness in m 


Bhi, the conduR of life. For how, WM 
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the identity of which we cannot ascertain, 
the occasions and limitations of which we 
cannot define? In short, all relaxation of 
critical severity in · the use of language is 
in this view to be condemned, whatever 
be the form which it assumes; whether ad- 

mitting words of various import to a yno-- 
nymous acceptation, or generalizing a 

proper term en an entire N >” 
meaning. 0 54. His Saas. 11. 
But the ets Waits EY an + ey wy 


being commensurate with so extensive a 


range, I shall circumscribe my endeavors, 


the truth of my remark. Let us take the 


word civilixationꝰ; a word which it con- 


cerns us thorough 


includes every thing essential to the welfare 
of society; nor can its beneficial influence 
11 —— but 175 n we its wed 
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The primary meaning of civilization, or 
as Johnson vrites it, civility, is freedom 
from barbarity; the ſtate of being civi- 


5 Johnson takes his example from 
| Spenger's state of Ireland: The English 


were at first as stout and warlike a people 


as ever che Irish; and yet now are brought 
unto that civility, that no nation in the 
world excelleth them in all goodly conversa - 


"ton, and all the audies of knowledge and 


_ Humanity.” „ 
The . 12 Ihe example taken 
+ ies explain in the fullest, most cor- 


rekt, and unequivocal manner, the nature 


of the civilized ſtate. It consists in re- 


"pine: all the ferocious. pursuits of 


men, who _ in the TONY: and unculi· 5 
/ an: ning | FL i pee”; 10 | place, 
promiscuous concubinage, and a course 


of action, unrestrained by settled rules; all 


of which the savage is well contented to 


resign, when he becomes acquainted with 
the advantages, resulting from a change of 


9 To these succeed peace, agri- 


. culture, 
„ \ | 
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culture, security and regulation of pro- 
perty, fixed habitations in cities or villa- 
ges, the ordinances of marriage, and per- 
manent laws for the direction of human 
_ conduR; licence is improved into liberty, 
and the rights of nature confirmed by the 
_ 8anQtions of the social compact. In this 
Situation, the faculties of the mind begin 
to develop themselves; the fountains of 
knowledge are discovered, and its stream 
diffused; goodly conversation, and the 
ztudies of humanity exalt the citizen 1 above = 
| the barbarian. 9 | 
But the progress of ths effelt diy not 
| hitherto been proportioned to the potency 
of the cause. One would naturally have 
supposed, that as soon as mankind were 
| initiated! in the arts of cultivated life, all 
further difficulties would vanish, and the 
philanthropist might sit "down before the 
pleasing prospect of continual approxima- 
tions to perfection. How does it happen, 
then, that so frequent dereliQtions of the 
principle occur, among nations proſessing 
. os WY of civility? The horrors. of 
85 n n 
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war are i. but mathodized. into 
science; the tyranny of the few is exer- 
cised over the many, but dignified by the 
name of government; the plunder of the 

governed is perpetuated to the govern- 
ors, under the specious title of taxation; 
the minds of the multitude, which ought 


to have been impressed with the characters 


depravity. and corruption: in short the 


transition has as yet only been, from com- 
plete barharism to a barbarous species of 
civilization; and in many instances has 
only contributed to embellish vice, or 
blazon with fictitious 580 the devs. of 55 


human improvement. 
Jo account for „. ie ds. elſe 
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ment and virtue, are debased by 


: to cauſe, we must have recourse to a se- 

- cond sense, in which the term under con- 
EY sideration is adopted; viz. politeness; com. 
ce; elegance of behaviour. n. : 
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He, by his great civility and affability, 
wrought very nuch hs, an the T N 
M | 


Here a more een meaning > 


nexed- to the word. It is understood to 
influence only the exterior manners, and 
renounces its original connettion with the 
operations of the mind; it regards the 
mode in which the aktion is to be per- 
formed, not the nature and propriety of 
the aktion itself; its powers are exercised 
in investing the fopperies..of life with im- 
Portance, and in its highest perfection it 
aspires but to be the ene wr bene: 


| volence. FE OUTS SOON ITT TETRA IE, 77H 
It is this imposture of modern a 
which has limited the circulation of the 
genuine principle, and persuaded men to 
combine the solitary feelings of barbarism 
with the catholic professions of society: 
it has led them into the error of believing. 
that they have reached the summit of hu- 
man refinement by an easy ascent; instead 
of that remedy for the evils of savage life; 
N search a it has 
424 | palmed 
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A celebrated author ka tte the fol- 


lowing observation: Customary language 


has classed the condition of man under the 
two descriptions of civilized and uncivil- 
| ized life. To the one it has ascribed feli- 
city and affluence; to the other, hardship 


and want. But, however our imagination 
may be impressed by painting and compa- 


rison, it is nevertheless true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what are called 
civilized countries, are in a state of po- 


verty and wretchedness, far below the con- 


dition of an Indian. 1 speak not of one 
country, but of all. It is so in England, 
it is so all over Europe.“ He attributes 


this partial extension of the principle in 


question to the evils of existing govern- 
ments, which « are constructed not on the 


principle of universal civilization, but on 


5 


C 
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the reverse of it. So far as those govern- 


ments relate to each other, they are in the 


same condition as we conceive of savage 


uncivilized life; they put themselves be- 


yond the law as well of God as of man, and 
are, with respe& to principle and recipro- 
cal condutt, like so many individuals in a 
state of nature. By thus engrafting the 
barbarism of government upon the inter- 


nal civilization of a country, it draws from 
the latter, and more especially from the 


poor, a great portion of those earnings, 
vhich should be applied to their own sub- 
sistence and comfort.“ I have no reasons 


for invalidating the justice of this state- 
ment; but as experience has proved, that 


the champions of the pen are too weak to 


| avenge the crimes of governments, 1 shall 


dispense with the stile of public accuser, 
| and. confine my observations to certain 
points, in which the multitude, as well as 


their rulers, seemed to have mistaken "HO 


tendency of civilization. I have before 


z⁊tated that these errors appear to have | 


= arisen from the Jnkitudinarigs. adoption of 
ä 
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terms; in consequence of which men have 
permitted themselves to ingraft their im- 
provements on the original stock of bar- 
barism, and have thus lost the most pre- 
cious fruits of the social union. I shall 
endeavour then, to enumerate the in- 
atances, in which my fellow citizens have 
deviated from the true understanding of 
the word civilization, and consequently 
have not become civilized; and I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that, whenever they per- 
ccive their triumphs to be unfounded, and 
are convinced that they have wandered 
8 Fenn the direction of the goal, they will 
not rejett that assistance which may re- 
trieve their steps, and place them in the 
road to the true attainment of their wishes. 
For I doubt the assertion of the above- | 
mentioned Writer, that 4. the inhabitants „ 
of every country easily civilize together, | 
and that therefore all the odium of existing 
* evils is to be thrown on governments. 2 
That many of our grievances ate to be 
5 : him; | 
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imputed to governments I agree w. 
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opinions and F the 
ignorance of the multitude is the bulwerk 
of tyranny ; nor could the most flagrant; 
enormities of established systems be sup- 
ported in their perpetration, unless they 
were countenanced by popular depravity. 
To delineate prejudice and corruption in 
their true colours, and to place in a clear 
point. of view the importance of first prin- 
ciples, is the design of the preſent work ; 
to enforce the superiority of freedom from 
barbarity, the state of being civilized, 
consisting in goodly conversation and the 
studies of knowledge and humanity—to the 
mere politeness, complaisance, elegance of 
behaviour, which marks the frivolity of the 
present age. At the same time, I do not 
affe& to despise the latter: Yet I would 
not have it originate from the precept or 
example of the dancing master or foreign 
hireling, but from genuine urbanity of cha- 
racter: for it is an undisputed maxim, 
that artificial accomplishments can never 
<anceal. the defects of an uncultivated 
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To inculcate early principles of virtue, 
to train the tender mind to moderate de:. 
zires, and a just estimate of human life, as 
it is among the most important, sd is it 1 
among the most interesting employments of | —_ 
- philanthropy. Every man, Who has taken 2 
an active part on the theatre of the world, 
| has experienced the obstinacy of habitual 
prejudices, has bewailed the infatuation of 
* Ignorance,' and declaimed- against the in- 
gratitude of a corrupt and self. interested 
gage. The disappointments of the ardent 
mind, when murmuring at the imperſec- 
tions of its species, may derive their surest | 
consolation from the performance of an 
essential. duty; the judicious cultivation of 
an unencumbered soil may produce a va- 
| able Ls * the noxious luxu- 
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riances «of the wilderness have mocked the 
efforts of the labourer. 


is sometimes defeQive, where their zeal 
most abounds; and the failure of success 


Since then the most reasonable . 
tions of human improvement rest on the 


rising generation; since early instruRion is 
indispensible, to fashion and compleat the 
character of maturer years; Education 


may with propriety take the lead among 


the subjetts of the following Essays. 
Mall not descant on the advantages result- 
ing from an attention to this topic; for I do. 
not mean to enter myself as the champion 


of uncontroverted truths, and I ſhould 
nerd find a single antagonist with whom 
end. But the judgment of parents 


is oſtener owing to an improper application 


of means, than to an indifference about 

the end. And here I must beg the Reader 

d8ẽ tevert to What 1 have said, concerning 
te two-fold definition of the word" Civ: 


ly; and must deprecate the accusation of 


ramology,"if-1 tepeatedly allide 10 a ein | 
znce, which ww" ad in my ap- 
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probation. or censure of eme customs 
and opinions. 1 
We are laudably anxious to qualify our 
children for the most advantageous. situas 
tions, to which their rank in society justi- 
fies them in aspiring. But our frequent 
aberrations in the pursuit of this object fa- 
tally prove our incapacity, and frustrate the 
intentions we are labouring to accomplish. 
1 cannot then occupy my Reader's time or 
my own to more advantage, than in point- 
ing out instances, in which a mistaken idea 
of civilized life has given a wrong bias to 
the system of education, and in fſur- 
nishing hints, by which that zyitem may be 
moulded into a nearer conformit th 
toue principles of an enlightened policy. 
The manner, in which the habits of mo- 
Fl life operate to the disadvantage of 
youth, is sufficiently obvious on candid te- 
flection. Nor must the whole of our at- 
tention be devoted to the evils, which 
obtain in public seminaries; the most in- 
veterate of our mental diseases are ome- 
times contraBiial: under the roof of our 
16 2 | 
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_ nativity. It is painful to observe how 
many parents, by the continual fluctuation 
F * - of indulgence and severity, by the efferves- 
x cebence of their own passions in the pre- 
'- ©  8ence of their children, kindle such a 
blaze of vicious emotions in the suscep- 
tible breast of infancy, as not all the efforts 
of succeeding life are able to extinguish. 
Who is there, who has not seen a mother, 
encouraging those bursts of youthful spright- 
U.ness at one moment, which at the next 'she 
EE. depresses; or granting to importunity, 
D bat she would have denied to a modest 
request? Can we suppose the mind to be 
at any period so destitute of observation, 
= as not to imbibe the lesson of caprice from ; 
|  ' 80 striking an example, as not to draw con 
|  elusions unfavourable to che n of 1 
eettled principles? "Th 
| The ceremonial 88 of polled 55 
Fo  gociety,as it is called, are peculiarly detri- 
mental to the interest of a rising fa * A, 
Ohildren, whose natural guardians are 
bound in the spells of fashionable dissipa- 
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sons in a servile condition; nor do I except 
the generality of thoſe female superinten- 


dants from that description, who relieve their 


employers from the fatigues of domestic du - 
ties, and the troublesome demands of affec- 
tion. Under such circumstance, those un- 
fortunate children are at once the tyrants, 
and the slaves of their servants; and whether 
the one or the other is likely to be most 


ruinous to their happiness, it would puzzle 


the ingenuity of the casuist to determine. 
Can we wonder that the heirs of wealth 
and rank grow up vith minds assimilated 
to the vulgar, when the most abject of the 


vulgar have been their earliest instruftors, 


their most intimate companions? But 
though they never attain that elevation of 
thought, which science and literature con- 
fer, they become sensible betimes of that 
general eagerness, with which fortuitous 


distinftions are courted. They soon begin 
to think themselves the lords of the crea- 


tion; the impetuosity of their juvenile 
passions, and the servility of their asso- 


ciates preclude them from perceiving the _ 


* equality, 
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equality, and the reciprocal dependence of 


man. 


It is owing to causes like these, that do- 
mestic education has fallen into discredit; 
the evils of such a plan are universally felt 
and acknowledged; nor can it ever be at- 
tended with success, till the calls of business 


and of pleasure are at times allowed to give 


way to the duties incumbent on a parent. 
But some few years must necessarily elapse, 
before the fragility of childhood is capable 
of being launched upon the turbulent ocean 


of a school. That this period should not 


\ 


be so entirely neglected, as it usually is, 
most thinking people will allow. Tender as 
is the age of the pupil, some instruction may 
be conveyed through the medium of pre- 
cept, and much through that of experience. 
In this department of education, Locke's 
Treatise may be consulted to considerable 


advantage; and Rousseau's work is replete 
with excellent maxims, as far as the physi- 


cal treatment of infancy is concerned. 
With regard to the latter writer, visionary 
as his general system may be, in this branch 


of 
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of it he may be followed with the happiest 
consequences; nor does he yield to any of 
his competitors, in an accurate knowledge 
of human nature in its earliest stages. His 
prevailing foible is an attempt at brilliancy 
and novelty of thought, to the prejudice of 
sober and useful discussion: but through 
the greater part of his introductory books, 
he abounds in real information, and sacri- 
fices the love of singularity to the pursuit 
of valuable truths. His description of the 
various melancholy consequences which 
arise from the negle& of the maternal du- 
ties, should be perused betimes and un- 
ceasingly, till it obtains a permanent hold 
on the female imagination. Let the glare 
\ of fashionable pleasure be contrasted with 
the chaster colours, in which Rousseau de- 
lineates domestic felicity, and the illusion 
must vanish from before the eye of taste and 
liberal sentiment. But when he recom- 
mends it to his Readers, to direct all their 
attention to the culture of the corporeal 
powers, and even to repress the expansion 
of the mental faculties, I discover him tot- 
| „ tering 
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tering on the precipice of paradox, and 
caution his unwary followers, how they 
commit themselves to the perils of an un- 
tried path. The grounds. on which he ar- 
gues against the expediency of infantine 
instruction, appear to be the following; 
that the mind, not as yet sufficiently discri- 
minative, is incapable of distinguishing the 
true tendency of precept; that it is there- 
fore the best policy, to preserve the tablet 
of the mind free from any impression, till 
it can receive its appropriate character, 
rather than hazard the contraction of pre- 
judice, by bewildering the senses with too 
remote propositions. But I cannot con- 
eeive it possible at any age, that the mind 
can continue a blank; if then we would 
prevent the intrusion of false opinions, we 
must furnish those which are just; and 
though childhood may not be competent 
to fathom the depths of recondite philoso- 
phy; it may be taught to discern the obli- 
gations of morality, and the force of ob-. 
Vvious truths. In the progress of education, 
difficulties multiply; but in its first periods, 
1 . \ * 
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the rules to be observed are simple and « 
easy, if steadily pursued. To dedicate a 

close attention to such a regimen, as may 
promote the health, strength, and inembar- 
rassed growth of the body; to operat 
gentle progression upon the tender intel · 
lect; to exhibit the equability of an amiable 
temper, and preclude the approach of 
dangerous example; above all, to persevere 
in a calm and uniform method through the 
course of didactic and moral WO 8 
these are the requisites for discharging the 
and office with fidelity and success. 


|  Principiis * i 3 medicina paratur, 3 
Cum AN) Nee e invaluere moras. : 


1 But it i is time to trace the pragsss⸗ of 
the young family, when the nursery is de- 
serted for the school, and infancy is verg- 
ing towards adolescence. At this period, 
the opportunities of improvement, afforded 
in the domestic circle, would be too con- 

' traQted, to satisfy the aspirations of an am- 
bitious mind. To secure to his children 


an honourable post in civilized life, is the 
„ | objec | 
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obje& of every parent; but should he 
measure the degree of civilization by ex- 
ternal splendor, and center his ideas of 


felicity in the possession of preferments in 


the State, he becomes the framer of his own 
disappointments, and unreasonably inveighs. 
against established systems, which do but 
reflett the [prevailing temper of their pa- 
trons. - To the false views of parents are 


to be attributed the defetts of modern edu - 


> 


cation. By placing the errors of men on 


this subject in as strong a point of view 


as possible, and ascertaining their perni- 
cious influence on the future conduct of 
youth, we may hope to engage the rational 
part of our fellow citizens in the applica- 
tion of a remedy, which will not long 
elude the search, when the cause of the 
disease is discovered. 

Motives, very remotely ssen with 
the moral or literary advancement of his 
son, frequently induce a father to Vow 
him to the care of receptors, of whose 
qualifications and integrity he has no pe 
sonal R . less » en- 

une | 
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quiries than he would think necessary in 
the engagement of a servant. If it were 
decent, I could mention instances in which 
the residence of a person in high station 
in the vicinity of a celebrated public semi- 
nary, has been known to have so far 
veighed with men, not esteemed deficient 
in sense or liberality in the ordinary con- 
cerns of liſe, as to have overbalanced se- 
rious objections to the situation of the 
place and its discipline. While we thus 
suffer our own venality to influence our 
_ determinations on the behalf of our chil- 
dren, our descendants are not allowed even 
a chance of becoming wiser or dane than 
their predecessors. - | 
From secondary definitions * civility, 
arises a mistaken idea, that the most expen- 
sive and magnificent is necessarily the best 
mode of education. This absurdity is 
carried so far, that men, who disdain not 
to. avail themselves of charitable establish- 
ments, permit and encourage such habits 
of nn that the maintenance of youth 
BY | on 
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on our public foundations is become so 


- coxtly, as to defeat the original intention. 
I am informed from authority, that a boy 


cannot be supported creditably, according 


to the present system, from his entrance at 


school to his election to p for less 


than a thousand pounds. b 
This is a heavy burden on persons of 
that description, who usually wish for the 


advantage of such institutions: but it has a 
worse effect than that of draining the pockets 
of the father; it occasions ambitious and 

corrupt sentiments in the son. The propen- 


sity to expence, so early acquired, must be 
indulged at all events; and if it becomes 


too unlimited, for the preservation of in- 


dependence, it must be fed with the sacri- 
fice of conscience, and the 7 80 of 


pernicious systems. 


Should conversation turn on 4 subject , 
of education, and some hardy disputant be 
bold enough to censure the economy of 


our-public schools, it would be extraordi- ; 
- nary, if some of the company were not 80 
NA as to discover, that there is no 


other | 


— 
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other medium equally advantageous, 
through which young men of moderate 
expectations may commence an intimacy in 
the families of the great. Here is a pre- 
ponderating argument, worthy of an inge- 
nuous mind! It were a hard case indeed 
if che heir of such noble sentiments should 
disappoint the expectations of his friends! 
They train him to the occupation of a sy- 
cophant, and it is barely within the verge 
of possibility, that he should not attain the 
perfection of his art. 

It can hardly be necessary to say, unt! in 
the course of these observations, I mean 
neither to approve nor to condemn our 
national seminaries; but only to suggest 
the impropriety of such motives, for the 
preference of any system, however ex- 
cellent in its principle or administration. 
But there are other reasons, unconnected 
with interest or vanity, which attach sober 
men to endowed schools and universities: 
they think that the independent provision, 
allotted to instructors, insures the choice 
of suitable persons, and an able and dili- 
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gent performance of the duties annexed to 
the officc. It is needless for me to refute 
the fallacy of this opinion, 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of N ations®, 
bas devoted a chapter to its investigation; 
and his remarks on the tendency of these 
endowments are distinguished by an acute- 
nessand solidity, rarely exceeded in the best 
compositions of our language. Nor would 
the good sense of parents in general suffer 


in the estimation of the judicious, if they 


were not to lay so much stress on the proof 
of excellence, derived from the antiquity or 

celebrity of institutions. Vet multitudes 
are duped by the speciousness of the con- 
siderations above suggested: by bending 
the course of education to their own pre- 
judices, or to the future aggrandizement 

of their children, they become accomplices 
in the cruelty of early temptation, and en- 
0 tice the ARR their anxious cares from 


* See Wealth of Nations, Book v. cep l. Ar- 
. ticle ii. Of the Expence of the Institutions for 
the Education of Youth. EG HR, 
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the path 4 virtue and gn refine- 
ment. 

But it is not ee for men of 
rank and fortune to adopt the opinion of 
Locke, that . To form a young gentleman, 
as he should be, tis fit his governor should 
himself be well-bred, understand the ways 
of carriage, and measures of civility, in all 
the varieties of persons, times and places; 
and help his pupil, as much as his age re- 
quires, constantly to the observation of 
them.“ They say, „that the character of, 
a sober man, and a scholar, is what every 
one expects in a tutor. But when such a 
one has emptied out, into bis pupil, all the 
Latin and Logick he has brought from the 
University, will that furniture make him a 
fine gentleman?” For reasons like these, 
and not on account of the serious objec- 
tions, which arise from laxity of morals and 
negligence of discipline, are many in high 
station induced to decide against publie 
seminaries. In this case, they enquire for 
some discreet clergy man, whose pliant 
manners are in perfect unison with the de- 

wo. 
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chosen few; and perhaps consents to de- 
vote his attendance to one precious family, 
and becomes an inmate of his patron's man- 
sion; here, but in a subordinate capacity, 
he is to unite his efforts with those of pro- 


fessors in dancing, fiddling, and the whole 
cirele of fashionable accomplishments; nor 
is the scheme of privacy adopted, that the 
pupils may be educated in the innocence 
of retirement, but that they may be pre- 


served from the rust of sholastic erudition, 
and be sooner qualified to assume with 
facility and grace, the manners of the sphere 


in which they are to move. 
It may be said that men, who have passed 
their lives in the pursuit of literature and 


philosophy, will surely be exempt from the 
hazard of error, though the vulgar and 


the great may have yielded to its seductions. 
Happy would it be for them, if this asser- 
tion could with safety be credited! But 
they are not less exposed to weakness and 


delusion, than the rest of their species; 


„„ 


licacy of their own feelings. He only 
condescends to direct the studies of the 


— 


o 
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and the framer of ingenious theories and 
curious speculations, when called from 
his closet to the active scenes of life, often 
betrays more than the ignorance of child- | 
hood. The literary tribe, to be admired, 
should be viewed at a distance; on a near 
approach, the coarseness and imperfettion 
of earthly materials is visible in their com- 
position. I have occasionally met with 
persons of this class, who have been so far 
dazzled by genius tinctured with singula- 
rity, as to adopt the ideas of Rousseau in 
their most visionary extent, and even to 

snatch the prize of eccentrieity from 
the grasp of so formidable a competitor. 
Now though I have freely acknowledged, | 
that the system of this ingenious philoso- 
pher in many respects merits commenda- 
tion, and if pursued in some of its branches, 

will probably be attended with beneficial 
effects; yet it is interspersed with such ab 
surdities, as will cause a smile in the coun- 
tenances of the judicious,” but can never 
excite a serious thought in any brain, but 
"Oy which has. bid defiance to Vite powers 
Bey 
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of even three Anticyraz. But the de via- 
tion of these speculatists from the path of 
sober sense is not to be attributed to any 
attachment to the frivolities of modern 
manners; it seems to originate in a decided 


enmity to civilization, whether false or 


true; or, if they are not all prepared to go 
the length of declaring for the blessings of 


barbarism, they are guilty of an almost 


equal incongruity ; that of expedting the 
fruits of civility, without the trouble of 
sowing the seed. I would, however, wil- 
lingly attempt to assign some reason for 
this strange perversion of understanding. 
They are frequently disgusted with the 


poraries; they see it employed, to lend re- 
speRtability to causes, which their own 
merit will not support, or plausibility to 
schemes, which. sbrink from the test of ex- 
amination. Oh est le Philosophe, qui, 


purposes, to which superior learning and 
ability is applied, among their contem-, 


pour sa gloire, ne tromperoit pas volontiers | 


le genre bumain? Qy est celui, qui dans le 


_ 8£cx6t de san cœurꝭ se propose un autre objet, 
8 5” ve - 


. \ i 
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que de se distinguer? Pourou qu'il s- eleve 
au dessus du vulgaire, pourvu qu'il efface 
Veclat de ses concurrens, que demande · c il 
de plus? Lessenciel est de penser autre- 
ment que les autres. Experience probably 
may have verified to them the truth of this 
remark; without reflecting therefore, that 
these follies and vices are accidental ap- 
pendages of society, and not necessapily 
interwoven with its existence; they deter- 
mine not to encourage their children in 
the fantastical assumption of the philoso- 
phical character, but to discard the grave 
saws of artificial discipline, and trust to the 
guardiansbip and providenee of nature. 


It should however be remembered, that by 


the state of nature, in praise of which the 
powers of fancy and of invention have 

been exhausted, is not properly meant, a 
state as it were of insensible vegetation, 
but a state of the highest improvement, to 
which the perfectability of nature is capable 
of carrying mankind. To contribute his 
efforts towards the attainment of this con- 


f 
* * N 3 


dition, 


* Rousseau. 


dition, is the part 'of unaffected wisdom; 
and not to consign its unconscious progeny 
to the alternative of inspiration or ideotism. 
Nor is it very uncandid to suspect, that 
this extraordinary effect may be attributed to 
another cause, and that these violent partizans 
of nature unwittingly exemplify the satire 
of their master. Is their no latent passion, 
to give birth to this singular philosophy? 
„ L'essenciel est Ge e autrement ** 
les autres. ä 
Buch are the errors, to which parents 
ee in different situations of life; 
it may furnish an useful lesson, to obſerve 
how they operate on the system of ed uca- 
tion: the pernicious influence of prejudice 
and ignorance on the general interests of 
society, will be considered in some suc- 
ceeding Essays. | 
The ideal value of rank ah fortune, 
vith which the mind is impressed under the 
parental roof, is enhanced by the habits of 


scholastic life to a degree, which cannot | 


fail of being highly detrimental to morality. 


It occasions an early hs to form 
| = "Mb false 
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| er it blasts 


the manly spirit of independence in the 


bud, and cherishes the too rapid growth 


of interested and selfish passions. I know 
of nothing more pernicious, than to habi- 
tuate youth, to weigh every thing ih the 
| balance of splendor and of greatness. In 
this view, I vehemently disapprove, what 


some may \conbider as of trivial conse- 


quence; the application of titles to juve- 


nile nobility. I do not here enter into the 


expediency of privileged orders: but how- 
ever politic it may be, that men in a legis. 
lative capacity should be addressed by re- 
spectful appellations, it never can be 
necessary or proper, that young persons, 
from whom obedience and subordination 


/ 


is required, should be pampered” with a 
species of flattery, which diretthj leads 


to make them forget the inferiority of theit 


situation. Yet this is a general practice, 
the bad tendency: of which is not less cer- 


tain, than its absurdity is apparent. To 


observe a reverend preceptor, denouhcitig 


NC mats and a the same time 


. e 


A 


* . 
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soothing the ears of an illustrious litile 
personage with courtly epithets, would 
destroy the respettability of the pædago- 
gical character, in the opinion of every 
refletting man. It is by such inversion of 
dignity as this, that the minions of fortune 
are accustomed from their infancy, to pride | 
themselves on adventitious circumstances: 
and such of the rising generation, whose 
descent should induce them to support 
the claims of the popular interest, are 
taught by those, who should have reproved 
» the'meanness of such sentiments, to ac- 
quiesce in the pernicious assumptions of 
an overbearing Aristocracy. In our pub- 
lic schools however, this vice is not car- 
lied to its most dangerous extent: the rank 
of the offender is no shield for the infrac- 
ſiion of established rules. But what shall 
Ve say to the example of our Univerſities 
| in this particular, where these evils obtain 
without any restriction, and are the more 
pernicious, as youth, approximating tw; | 
manhood, becomes more susceptible to me 
emotions of vanity and pride? Who can 
5 0 \ 7 | behold þ 
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behold some Prince or Noblimns;* ec not 
yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy;” taking precedences of 
the principal officers and dignitaries of the 
learned body, without exclaiming against 
a system, which levels all the distinftions _-. 
of talents and of virtues, and substitutes 
the frivolity of etiquette for the just and 
honourable gradations of age and charac- 
ter. But should it be our lot to see these 
same nobles or wealthy commoners, beam- of 
ing on the Sages of the place with a gra. 
cious smile in public, receiving and re- 
turning their visits, and, what is not im- 
possible! staggering between the confines 
of conviviality and debauchery in their 
company; we shquld be at a loss which 
most to admire, the crouching servility 
of the one, or the unblushing impudence | 
of the other. Relaxation of discipline 1 85 
like this, while it violates decorum, pre- TY 
vents the acquisition of knowledge; so that - | 
the generality-of the privileged orders re- 
tire from the Uniyersity, without any sen- 
| zible 1 improvement of manners or under- 
2 "CARS | RE | 
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wtanding, It may perhaps be thought idle, 
to dwell so long on s incorrigible a class 


of society; and it would be so, were it 


not that the example of these silken- robed 
votaries of pleasure spreads a contagion 
through the whole atmosphere: And 
while the student of humbler pretensions 
copies on a less extensive scale the dissi- 


pation of his superiors, the future Deputy 
of clerical indolence gazes vich envy at 


luxuries, which are strangers to his garret, 
and sighs at the malice of the fates, which 
baye doomed: bim to a neee and men 
pounds a yea. 

Nearly allied 1 to city WY is ig habit 


. of expence, which pervades our public 
seminaries. I should be sorry to have it 


imagined, that I am an advocate for a: 


parsimonious plan of education. I knowW- 


that under present circumstances, the best 
instruction is: not to be obtained on easy 


terms; the labours of men, qualified 8 
the important office of preceptors, must 
be rewarded; and the aue, of a 2 1 


; cannot 5 t00 1er v. 
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strains every nerve, to afford the most de- 


sirable means of improvement to his chil. 
dren. - But there is a species of costliness, 
the bane of letters and of morals, which 
does not · come under the preceding de- 
Those only, who are acquainted - 


; scription. 
with the interior of schools and univerſi- 
ties, can form any conception of che pro- 
fusion and extravagance, in which youth 

are accustomed to indulge themselves. 
1 am certain, that the conduQtors of these 
institutions derive more frequent and se- 
_ rious uneasiness from this, than from any 


other circumstance. And yet the duty of 


prevention does not lie with them; nor 


are the means in their power. While Pa- 
rents so far comply. with idle and unrea- 


a sonable customs, as to la vish sums on thei 


young family, during An absence of der 
months, which might maintain the inhabi- 


tants of a poor cottage throughout the year, 
they counteract the provisions of scholas- 
tie discipline, and give birth to the irregu- 


Alarities, Which in their consequences they | 
; Þ cy But many fathers, through an 
50 3 e N 
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unmanly pliability of temper, are con- 
stantly endeavouring to shift the odium of 
denial and restraint from themselves, and 
eenxpelt their representatives to perform the 
irksome part of the parental office. Vet 
they should recollect, when they vociferate 
their complaints of lengthened items, that 
the exorbitant demands upon their purse do 
not arise from multiplied gratuities to Tu- 
tors and Masters, who have more of ho- 
nesty than to profit by such contemptible 
subterfuges; but from that calm ,acqui- 
escence with which men suffer themselves 
to be shackled and TO” w_ the e | 
of fashion. 14 
There is winch - impropriety | to Fi 
© correfted in our public schools, which is 
totally repugnant against the genius of . 
vilization. It is the mode of punishment; 
© mode admirably. calculated to * | 
the obedience of those unhappy Africans, 
the accident of whose birth and com- 
gens them to the scourge ß 
| ter. But here is the boasted - 
. iberaly of cui ations, if the prin. 


— 


ane . 
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ciple of fear is to be the main engine, by 
which the conduct of young men can be 
directed? It is a common argument in its 
justification, that the experience of ages 
in the most approved seminaries has evin- 
ced it to be the only species of discipline, 
capable of preserving subordination, and 
ensuring diligence; and that in cases, 
Where an attempt has been made to super- 
cede its necessity, a general habit of idle - 
ness and contempt of order has been the 
consequence. I cannot however accede 
to a proposition, 80. degrading to the dig- 
nity of human nature, as that the exercise 
of severity is the only expedient for the 
maintenance of decorum. Upon this sub- 
ject, I must take the liberty of believing, ; 
that the reasons for the adoption of this 
method are oftener to be found, in the 
indolence or asperity of the Pædagogue, * 
or a systematic abhorrence of innovation, 
than in the intrata le dispositions of early 
youth. Surely the circumstances, in 
which a Preceptor stands in regard to bis 
n are 80 advantageous to his auiho- 2 
LE | 5 e 


tue. But the' ine 
önstrated by the continual re- 


2 — by studying this 


'of those, with whom he is ton- 
netted, and accommodating ' himself to 


their varieties, he might substitute regard 
; and affettion in the room of servile dread, 


and by the aid of calm reasoning, train 


; juvenile doeility to the acquisition 'of 


edge,” and the prattice of every vir- 
cacy of punishment is 


ckeafly demi 
petition of offences; the tear is forgotten 
as $00n as shed, and the recurrence of 
emptation i6 icleness or mischief pre- 
80 the occasion of fresh te 
length it becomes the” glory of the delin- 
vent, to "have overcome' the sensations 


of Uma) or modesty; and to ubmit t to 


bis destiny * 
thou ph it mi ght do honor 10 the fortitiide 


an insensibility, Which 


of a military machine, forms an 

feature in the charakter of civil life. 
5 The pos p nof laboriou 1 

to note of these objections: the amusements 

of? an "evening, '$uddenly interripted;and 

the? unwelkome W of bobs an 


val ” £ 2 : \ paper 


irs, till at 
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paper at hours devoted to "recreation, 
forms an important æra in the life of a 
school-boy; the incident is of a nature to 
make a lasting impress ion, and it becomes 
a leading principle of action, to avoid the 
possibility of a similar disappointment. In 
cases of continued contumaey, the auto- 
rity of the parent must ever be the dernier 
but think it might be better, to try the 
than have recourse to the execution of 

summary justice; the tender mind is not 
totally devoid of rationality, and is gene- 
rally thought to be more duRtile, than when 
application of force is evidently calculated 
to injure the pliability of temper,” and to 
induee a habit of measuring the legality: 
of claims, by the ability to command 
| obedience; There are some tutors, wh 
| have attained so happy a faculty of con- 
dudting their young friends throught the 

course of a literary and moral education, 
that they . to support a more 
„„ „ en 
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unnquestioned authority by mildness and 
; affability of behavior, than others have 
established by the most rigorous measures; 
and the danger attending their system has 
not so much been, that the diligence. and 
regularity of the student sbould suffer re- 
laxation, as that he should be betrayed into 
too implicit a confidence in the dogmas of 
his Instructor, and as he advances to ma- 
turity, become a servile Copyist, without 
examining the grounds of his opinions. 
Especial care must also be taken, that on 
the plan of friendly intercourse between 
the, Preceptor and his Pupil, the advances 
of gross familiarity may be repressed. It 
requires a capability of discrimination, 
not common in youth, to trace the true 
_ impertinence:- it is the province therefore 
of the Tutor, to temper gentleness with 
dignity, and to moderate by occasional 
reserve the excesses of juvenile volatility. 5 
There is a point of decorum, in Which 
— are in e 9 
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those SIE whose works they adopt for 
the purposes of instruction. Some edi- 
tions of the Classics have been published, 
in usum scholarum, with the objectionable 
passages expunged; but I do not believe 
they meet with so general a reception, as 
so laudable a design might have been ex- 
particular reason, why the Epistles of 
Ovid should be selected, for the purpose 
oO initiating the beginner in the construc- 
tion of Latin: or if the simple elegance of 
the Poet should be considered as peculiarly 
adapted to that end, there can be no ne- 
cessity for pursuing the train of his ideas 
as closely, as if he had written a systematic 
treatise of philosophy; nor would the pro- 
gress of a boy at twelve years: old suffer 
any impediment, from. the en f 
1 ee „ nn gt ee Hong : 
FED 
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diy and without shame; and indeed 
boys never can learn hai lessons «with 
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more glee, than when they expett such an 
— of n the 8 of their 
Tutors. e 75 5 „ Het: 
Such are the r ws against 
ahe spirit of civilization, which occur in | 
the government of publie seminaries. As 
to the objection frequently made, that 
confinement is prejudicial to the health and 
Activity of youth, it may perhaps be valid, 
as applied to small and private schools, 
where lofty walls enclose the little hive 
within à narrow space; but in public 
schools, where the hours of recreation are 
many, and the range of excursion exten 
zive, the natural flow of animal spirits at 
_ that egg eee the' —_— 
of 100 sedentary a seclusion : 
But there is 4 principle, e op- 
rating in large bodies, the influence of 
which over the minds of youth Rousseau | 
earnestly deprecates; and as he makes ita 


leading exception against public educa- | 
tion, and supports his opinion with con- 


ande nen ame time man be 
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Du reste, jamais de comparaisons avec 


d' autres enfans, point de rivaux, point de 
concurrens, mème à la course, aussi tot. 


qu'il commence à raisonner: jaime cent 
fois mieux/qu'it n'apprenne point ce qu il 


n*apprendroit que par jalousie ou par va- 


nité.“ I doubt very much, whether the 
youthful mind possesses a sufficient share 
of philosophy, to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake; and when I before mentioned 
the efficacy of argument and persuasion, 
1 did not intend a dry harangue on the 
the value of instrułtion or the dignity of 
virtue, but a happy method of pointing 
out the benefit and the credit, to be derived © 
from diligence and regularity. Whether, 
all circumstances considered, it be expe· 

dient to collect youth | into so large assem- 


blies, is a question for separate discussion; 5 


but while the practice continues to obtain, 
I see no impropriety in availing ourselves 
of that emulation, to which numbers give 
birth, for the purpose of furnishing an 

: additional impulse to lagging industry. 
Wich regard to the love of praise, I do 
np Io 
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not consider it as universally pernicions; 


it may be rendered subservient to impor- 
tant ends, if worthy objects are proposed, 


on which it may fasten. Nor is it true, 


that the rivalship of improvement is ne- 
cessarily of the malignant kind, or accom- 
panied with jealousy; and it is in this case 
only that it degenerates into vice. On 
the contrary, those who have had opportu- 


nities of experience, will support me in 
the assertion, that the competition excited 
between the possessors of parts and lite- 
rary attainments is generally of the most 


amicable nature, they do not yet begin to 
feel those rancorous passions, which dis- 
turb the the tranquillity of maturer years. 


In proof of this, 1 shall appeal to a fakt, 


which will hardly encounter contradiction.” 


| Young men of kindred genius are usually 


found, not only to entertain no enmity 
towards each other, but to form the most 


15 intimate, and the most lasting friendships; : 


and the bond of amity is seldom Stronger, 


than when the proficiency of the parties [ 
border on equality. But were emulation 
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the” parent of jealousy, the effett of it 
would be reversed; brilliancy of talent 
would shrink from the touch of an aspi- 
ring rivals, and feed on the admiration f 


inoffensive dulnes. ts 
The sins of  omission, with. which. 6 


established system is chargeable, will most 


conveniently be noticed, in the course of 


my observations on the objects, which na- 


tional education should embrace. It is 
well known to all my Readers, that almost 


the entire business of public schools con- 
sists in teaching two dead languages, the 


| acquiſition of which occupies, the space 
from the age of eight to eighteen years. 


The routine of academical instruction is 


confined, at least in one of our universi- 


ties, to mathematical science; and the 
student, who would participate in the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the institution, 
must renounce the idols of his former 


adoration, and devote himself exclusively 
to a branch of learning, which the preju- 


dices of early life had taught him to avoid. 


4 
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As to the present state of private edu- 
cation, it cludes the grasp of philosophi- 
cal enquiry. Its good or evil tendency 
depends on the talents and character of 
those, who are entrusted-with the exercise 
of its functions. When condutted under 
happy auspices, it is found to be attended 
wich the most beneficial effects; as it ob- 
viates many of the difficulties, which 
stand in the way of virtuous habits in our 
Public seminaries. But parents are not 
in general so enlightened on the subjedt, as 
to be properly fastidious in the selection of 
A person, to whom they may delegate their 
authority; and while tuition continues to 
de conducted on the narrow principles of 
trade, I would require the most xatisfattory, 

assurances, as to the integrity and Welden 5 
sIbility of man, with whom. I embarked 
in so hazardous a speculation as the train- 
ow. of youth. The house of a. ri 
preceptor is too frequenily but a. | 
nursery, from whence are dismisse: in 
the world children of manly growth, un- 


provided with knowledge or ecttied rules | 
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of altion, whose innocence is only the 
vacuum of ignorance, and exposes them 
an easy prey to the desi zus of Wee 


and artifice. 
Hitherto I have confined my self to the 


duties of a censor, and pointed out those 
errors in the existing system, which juster 
sentiments should lead us to abandon: in 
the following Essay 1 shall with more 
pleasure proceed to examine, what parts of 
it may with advantage be retained, and 
how others may be modelled and improved, 
so as to conduce to the real advancement 
of e ee and the gradual perfection 
of society. | 


ESSAY III. 
nE SAME SUBJECT. CONTINUED. 


T. 88 virtuous | aBions,. and. prac- 
tice the duties of morality, is the ultimate 
object for which rational beings are cre. 
ated. Had man however been endued 
with reason alone, and that reason supreme 
s-. and infallible, his perception of good 
: , would have been intuitive, and his per- 
. formance of it unavoidable; evil could 
* | never have existed, and unmeritorious 
| perfection would have been the condition 

of the world, The creator of the uni- 

verse has not ordained that the same s 
| cies of goodness should charaQterize = 
dbeelf and his creation: his excellence is 
absolute, necessary, and complete; theirs | 
comparative, elective, and imperfett. es... 
cordingly, the reason of man is entangled : 


# 
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in a web. of appetites and pastions; which 
belong to him in common with the inferior 
orders of beings: these appetites and pas · 
sions are inherent in the nature of those 
inferior orders, and without being the 
subject of praise or blame, | procure by 
their gratification the happiness of their 
possessors: but they constitute the happi- 
ness or misery of man, in proportion as they 
are restrained by a higher faculty, or are 
indulged with brutal sensuality; and by 
their use or abuse afford a decisive testi- 
mony, how far an individual is worthy of 
the rank, which he holds in the scale of 
creation. Since then man isa creature, 
compounded of superior and subordinate 
faculties, knowledge is requisite to fix the 
limitations of these faculties, and to dis- 
cern the nice shades of distinction, which 
separate animal sense from intellect. But 
as knowledge is not intuitive, it must be 
acquired; and in proportion to the progress | 
of knowledge, will be the development of 
reason and the supremacy of virtue. 
These observations may be illustrated by a 
„ & 51” com- 
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comparison between uncivilized and civil- 
ized life. ' The Europeans, who have ad- 


vanced a few steps towards refinement, 
Shrink with just aversion from the na- 


tive of an uncultivated island, and view 
his conformity of shape with tokens of 
additional disgust: they tremble at the 
sight of a savage beast; the appearance 


of a savage man heightens fear into horror. 


And yet the seeds of reason are equally 


implanted. in the heart of the barbarian, 
as in that of the polished European; 
and there are no grounds for supposing 
that an infant, from the wilds of Africa, 


could it be estranged from its parents and 


kindred, and the associations connected 


Vich country, might not be educated in 


London or in Paris, and acquire all the 
. attainments, opinions, and modes of action, 


man. It is not then climate, colour, or 


geographical position, but the cultivation 
of mind, that constitutes civilization. 
In proportion to the progressive im- 
provement of communities, the feelings 
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of the public become interested in estab- 
lishing provisions, by which their own ad- 
vantages may be transmitted and improved, 
in the persons of their successors; and the 
"reQtitude or depravity of the public judg- 
ment on this subject may be considered as a 
criterion, by which to determine the actual 
condition of society. But there will ge- 

nerally be some inquisitive minds, which 
vill carry their views beyond the usual 
scope, and aim at higher objects, than 
fall within the reach of common under- 
standings. The speculatist and philoso- 
pher, however, are not exempt from er- 
rors and infirmities; so that in delineating 
the means, by which the management of 
youth may be directed to the amelioration 
of human life, we .must equally guard 
against the flights of unrestrained genius, 
and the depression of vulgar opinions. 
As language is the vehicle, by which the 
operations of the soul are rendered sensi- 
ble to beings of our own species, the in- 
struQtion of children universally and ne- 
cesar commences vie ne use of lan- 
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culating words, it is with extreme difficulty, 
that it can render its wants and feelings 
intelligible; till it has learnt to affix ideas 
to words articulated by others, it is with 
equal difficulty that it can comprehend 
the wishes or feelings of its parent or at- 
tendant. The necessity of such a begin- 


expression is indispensably necessary, to 
preserve the intercourses of society from 


a common principle to them all, the mo- 
dern deriving their terms and construc- 


3 


F praclice I conceive to be just, 


| #- 


= same time, as Rousseau and his disciples 


city, 


tions, but with considerable variation, 
from the more ancient; it has usually been 
thought expedient, at a more advanced 
period, to unite the study of foreign and 
dead languages with that of the vernacu- 


und warranted by experience. At the 


guage. Till an infant is capable of arti. 


ning is apparent. But as accuracy of 


confusion; and as there is a certain con- 
= neQion between the different tongues, and 


— 
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city, a more minute examination of its 
utility may be deemed requisite. | 

« Les choses, les choses! Je ne repe- 
tera+ jamais assez que nous donnons trop 
de pouvoir aux mots: avec notre educa- 
tion babillarde, nous ne faisons que des 
| babillards.” Notwithstanding so high an 
authority, I cannot help thinking words a 
very proper introduction to things; and 
would not suffer a child or ward of mine 
to attain the age of six years, without 
being introduced to the Latin accidence. 
What exercise can be more salutary to the 
youthful mind, or more strengthening to 
the powers of discernment, memory, and 
judgment, than that of seeking the order 
of the component parts in a complicated 
sentence, calling to remembrance the 
rules by which the clue may be unravelled 
and applying them to the case in question? 
Such an undertaking, without being too 
arduous for the capacity of youth, ripens 
the faculties for more important pursuits, 5 
and prepares the way to the researches f 
| POO" Should the Paasage, selected 


v4 for 
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for grammatical enquiry, be found to con- 
tain a sentiment deserving of adoption, 
the labor, with which it has been worked 
out, will stamp the impression more deeply, 
and render the acquisition of ee the 
vehicle of moral instruction. 

As far then as the study of ancient 
literature i is an approved employment of 
early life, it can no where be more suc- 
cessfully pursued, than in our public semi- 

naries. The mode of tuition is regular 
and scientific; the noviciate is conducted 
through a long process from the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, to the critical exami- 
nation of the most difficult authors; he 
becomes acquainted with the principles 
and habits of etymology, and provides him- 
self with the means of attaining with fa- 


cility the language of any people, with 


1 considered the value of the attainment as 


whom it may be his lot to associate. Ma- 
ny sensible men have ee g to the ar- 
rangements of our schools, as devoting a 
number of years to r might be ac- 
quired in a much shorter period; and have 
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by no means commensurate with the time 
allotted to it. But this observation will be 
found to be of little weight. If it be de- 
sirable that the dead languages should be 
taught, it is expedient that they should be 
well taught; and I defy any instructor to 
fortify his pupil in Greek and Latin, with- 
out the uniform and diligent attention of a 
protracted space of time. Empiric Tutors 
may rattle through a book of Homer be- 
fore dinner; but the true scholar will pre- 
fer the exact and legitimate investigation 
of twenty lines: and it would be well, if 
the advocates for rapidity were to recol- 
leQ, that the obje is, not to bring young 
men immediately acquainted with the con- 
tents of all the ancient writers, but to fur- 
nish the ability of perusing them, when 
future inclination and opportunity shall 
serve. Others have cavilled at the seem 
ing absurdity, that this kind of know- 
ledge should be considered as essential to 
a liberal education, when so few men, after 
they have entered on active life, cast a 
single thought on the sedentary pursuits 


— 
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of their younger days. Not to mention, 
that the neglect of a science is no argu- 

ment of its inutility, I consider it as an 
error to suppose, that the information con- 
tained in classical books is the principal 

advantage to be derived from classical 
learning. Though a man should never 
open the page of an ancient author, the 
good effects of his early studies will be 
perceived, in his intimate acquaintance 
with the precise meaning of terms, in the 
transfusion of elegance and spirit into his 
vernacular compositions, and in his gene- 
ral observance of grammatical and idiomatic 
accuracy; and should I be asked for proofs 
of the disadvantageous circumstances, at- 

c tending the ignorance of the fundamental 
formation of languages, I refer to the conti- 
nual blunders of those authors who, however 
ingenious and excellent in other respects, 
betray the want of early tuition in almost 
every sentence. I am not unconscious of 

contending against the authority of Locke, 

who considers the knowledge of Latin | 
and French as sufficient for the qualifica- 
8 tion 


* 
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tion of a gentleman. «©. When he comes 
to be a man, if he has a mind to. carry his 
studies farther, and look into the Greek 
learning, he will then easily get that tongue 
himself; and if he has not that inclination, 
his learning of it under a tutor vill be but 
lost labour, and much of his time and pains 
spent in that, which will be neglected and 
thrown away as soon as he is at liberty.“ 
But on this occasion, I can dirett against 
him the artillery of La Bruyere, as quoted 
by himself.“ One can scarce burden 
children too much with the knowledge of 
languages. Tney are useful to men of all 
conditions, and they equally open them the 
entrance, either to the most profound, or 
the most easy and entertaining parts of 
learning. If this irksome study be put off 
to a little more advanced age, young men 
either have not resolution enough to apply 
to it out of choice, or | Steadiness to ek 
it on.“ ER 
There is another branch of the ma 
observed in schools, which encounters the 


W of Locke, 5 By all means 
obtain, 
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obtain, if you can, that your son be not 
employed in making Latin themes and de- 
<lamations, and, least of all, verses of any 


Kind. For do but consider, what tis in 


making a theme, that a young lad is about; 


*tis to make a speech on some Latin say- 
ing, as Omnia vincit amor, or Non licet 
in bello bis peccare, &c.” And here the 
poor lad, who wants knowledge of those 
things he is to speak of, which is to be had 
only from time and observation, must set 


his invention on the rack, to say something 
* where he knows nothing, which is a sort of 


#gyptian tyranny, to bid them make bricks 


who have not yet any of the materials.” 
Notwithstanding this severe satire, the prac- 


tice of exercising boys of the higher clas- 


ses in composition may be defended. It 


animates them with the desire of a more 


close intimacy with the models of their 


Imitation ; and by exciting a more lively 
competition, than the mere translating of au- 


chors could produce, it sharpens the alactity : 


of genius, and gives additional zest to the 
Pleasures of improvement. No one will 


1 3 þ 
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affect to say, that the instruction conveyed. 

through them edium of a school boys essay, 
will prove a very valuable acquisition to 
the literary world; but an early habit of 

writing is of considerable use, in giving 
facility and propriety of expression; and 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that many young 
men, while at school, arrive at a degree of 
elegance, strength and precision in the 

composition of English prose, to which 
men in the constant exercise of liberal 

professions in vain aspire, who have not 
enjoyed similar advantages. On the whole 
I am of opinion, that the system of classi- | 
cal instruction, which - obtains in public 
seminaries, is highly useful, and excellently 
conducted; it is true the managers of these 
institutions profess hut one object, but 
they faithfully apply themselves to attain 
it: and I confess I retain so much, of what 
may perhaps be called the pedantry of a 
scholastic education, as to W with 
| energy to 0 young readers, | 
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cessary to the perception of ti 


tain, that it is from inexperience only, that 
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| Vos exemplaria Græca As 
| "Nocturas versate bn, 1 versate diurna, 
| non. 


And I appeal to the concurrent testimony 


of philosophy, as well as poetry: © Eti- 
amsi omnia a veteribus inventa sunt, tamen 
exit hoc semper novum, usus et dispositio 
inventorum ab aliis,” SEN. Epist. 6. 
Some persons, respeQable for abilities 
4 learning, have been of opinion, that 
the sciences, as geometry, algebra, &c. 
may be taugbt with success at a very early 
age; and have tried the experiment on 
their own children. But 1 think the in- 
stances are rare, in which the nascent | 
powers are sufficiently comprehensive, or 
capable of profound or subtle thought, 
to explore the difficult paths of abstruse 


_  gpeculation. Abstract reasoning seems 
hardly within the province of the tender 


mind; the assistance of the senses is ne- 
th. The 
advocates of infantine philosophy main- 


we 
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we are induced to circumscribe $0 
narrowly the boundaries of reason and 
reflection in youth; yet without running 
into the other extreme of hypotheti- 
cal imbecility, I am inclined to suspect, 
that these teachers of mathematics give 
the credit to understanding, which is due 
to memory; and fancy that their pupils 
comprehend, when they only repeat a de- 


monstration. 
Earnestly however as I recommend the 


study of language, I do not consider it as 
entitled to a. monopoly of time and atten- 
tion. I have already said, that the period 
allotted to it is not too long; but in the mean 
while there are many other branches of 
knowledge to be acquired, which would 
rather promote, than impede the progress 
of classical education. In this particular, 
our public systems appear very defeftive. 
They provide no collateral species of in- 
struction, by which to relieve the intensity 
of uniform application, and sooth the mind 
with agreeable vicissitude. An important 
ramification of science, considered as too 

plodding 
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| plodding for the refinement of scholastic | 


taste, is arithmetic. Vet it is well adapted 


to ripen and improve the discriminative 


faculties; since to a certain extent, it par- 
ticipates in the precision of algebraical 
proof, without the disadvantage of its ab- 
struseness. Instances must be familiar to 
every man of extensive acquaintance with 
the world, in which persons possessed of 
large property, from having neglected to 
acquire the early habit, have been so 
averse to the fatigues of periodical calcu- 
lation, as to surrender themselves to the 
consciences of stewards and dependants, 


rather than submit to the drudgery of 80 


dry an occupation. But this branch of 


study is not naturally irksome to the mind; 
for young men who, being designed for 
commercial situations, are inured betimes 


to the science of numbers, without being 
tainted by literary pride, pursue it through 


life with a warm interest, and find in it the 
recreation of leisure, as well as the em- 


9 of hours dedicated to business. | 
| | * 
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There is another excellent mode of con- 
veying general knowledge, totally ne- 
glected in the routine of our education, 


but forcibly and properly recommended 
by Rousseau. It consists in calling the 


attention of youth to natural appearances, 
without the labour of profound research, 


and accustoming them to acquaint them 
selves with the prominent qualities of such 
objects, as accidentally come within the 
cognizance of their senses. Y. a-tal 
quelque stnpidite pareille a celle d'un en- 
fant, eleve toujours dans la chambre et 


sous les yeux de sa mere, lequel ignorant 


ce que c'est que poids et que resistance,. 
veut arracher un grand arbre, ou soulever 


un rocher?” Nor is there any necessity, 
that this desultory kind of instruction 


should interfere with regular pursuits; it 


vill be best inculcated in the ramble of a 
holiday, and if judiciously managed, may 

extract philosophy from the implements of 
exercise and amusement. „ Dans la re- 


cherche des loix de la nature, commencez 


oe . toujours 
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toujours par les phẽnomenes les plus com- 
muns et les plus sensibles. 

The regular study of ancient history, in 
the works of our own historians, would 


contribute to complete that partial view of 
the subject, which is obtained from the 


classical selections in common use. Nor 
are the records of modern times less fer- 
tile in useful lessons; and it carries with 
it an air of absurdity, that a young man 
should be so carefully instructed in the 
transactions of distant ages, yet be leſt to 
his own diligence, to form an acquaintance 
with the leading features in the history of 


| bis own country. But some objections 


have been made in this study, which it wit 
be proper to notice. It is said to be 2 

great defect in history, that it confines 
its principal attention to the turbulent | 


scenes of political liſe; as it interests itself 


only in revolutions and factious struggle s, 
it passes over the tranquillity and increase 
of a people under a peaceful government, 
„ WET narrative, till in- 

, ternal 
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ternal dissentions or ſoreign contests con- | 
vert a happy obscurity into a splendid, but 
perilous publicity, The difficulty of as- 
certaining the faithfulness of historians is 
also considered as an impediment to the 
utility of the study; not to add the assign- 
ment of causes, which never existed, and 
the fallacies of conjectural deduQions. 
Yet though these drawbacks prevent its 
| advantages from being so extensive, as 
they may at first sight appear, many oppor- 
tunities of information and improvement 
are still to be derived from history. A 
comparison between the accounts given 
of the same transaction by contending 
parties, may lead to a credible knowledge 
of facts, though the secret causes which 
produced them, may remain inscrutable; 
and as man is a volume of instruction to 
man, the conduct of distinguished charac- 
ters on the most trying occasions can never 
be a circumstance of indifference, or un- 
produłtive of curious and important spe- 
culation. The defect of historical narra- 
E 2 . tive, 
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tive, in not tracing its hero into his closet, 
among his family and his friends, may in 


many instances be supplied by biography; 
which elucidates the conduct of the poli- 
tician by the manners of the private 
man, and gives a clearer insight into the 
temper and disposition by a few anec- 
dotes, than history does by the most la- 
boured dissertation. 


1 could vish that the Sa g of Englisb 


books were more encouraged by precep- 
tors, and adopted as a regular branch of 
education. Some attention is usually paid 
to. vernacular composition, and ought to 


be extended to a course of lectures in the 


: mother tongue. Why sheuld not Milton 
be permitted to exercise the critical powers 
of the student, as well as Homer? Are 


the excellencies of Hume or Robertson 


to be for ever eclipsed by the splendor of 
: Den and Roman historiansf Are there 
no philosophers. of later date, worthy to 
participate in the honours of che ancient 

| ages, and en a band of virtuous dis-. 
7 f ciples, 
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ciples to the summit of nigh perle. 
tion 
On the present plan, after the dudica: 

tion of ten years to classical attainments, 
the philosophical genius of the university 
reverses the whole order of things, and 
claims an undivided attention to the inves- 
tigation of science. The consequence is, 
that a young man, ardent and successful in 
the pursuit of literature, shrinks from the 
new ordeal, the test of which he is unpre- 
pared to stand, and feeling his inferiority 
to more experienced proficients, frequently 
casts off the studious character in despair 
or in resentment. The policy of so sud- 
den a transition is far from obvious. It 
surely would be much better, if the rudi - 
ments of philosophy were to form a branch 
of study, in the higher classes of schools, 
and the learned languages were in return 
to be more deeply fathomed in the course 
of academical researches. On this princi- 
ple, learning and science might reciprocally 
promote each other's advancement, instead 
of Ane considered as rivals, preferring 
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opposite pretenaions to the ns of the 
student. 5 
But I see no reason, why * same 
course of reading should be promiscuously 
presented to the various inclinations and 
capacities, which compose the motley as- 
_ semblage of a public seminary. In the 
earlier period of childhood, language seems 
to be the subject best adapted to call forth 
the powers of the mind; during the progress 
of youth, the discernment of a tutor may be 
exercised with advantage, in discovering 
the prevailing taste of his pupil, and con- 
sulting the natural bent in the tenor of his | 
 instruftions: It is a common remark, that 
| life is not long enough for the attainment of 
universal excellence; and consequently, | 
chat philosophical and literary superiority 
are seldom united in the same individual. 
If then an early predilection is discovered 
for exploring the mysteries of abstraction, 
1 might it not be proper to refrain from pur- 
c sving Pbilological enquiries to the usual 
extent, and to cultivate more carefully that 
rare * which tends o light 
* 
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on nature in her most secret recesses? If 
on the contrary, the mens divinior of phi- 
losophy should not display itself, to what 
purpose is it, to wear away the precious 
hours of youth, in acquiring knowledge 
with reluctance, which an academical 
degree consigns to oblivion, when the re- 
gions of classical criticism are open to the 
intellectual traveller, and will repay his 
toils by the value of his productions? 

It is the fashion of the day, to encou- 
rage the pursuit of experimental philoso-— 
phy; but it would be difficult to prove its 
utility, except in cases where the turn of 
mind renders it probable, that it may be 
made the employment of succeeding life. 
These studies necessarily occupy much 
time and attention; they are far from being 
conducive to health; and where they only '. 

enable their votaries to become the exhi- 

bitors of a show, they may be omitted 
without any serious detriment“. In short, 
Rousseau very pointedly condemns the use 
of an expensive and curious apparatus, in ex- 
E 4 Plaining 
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| the object at which 1 labour is this; 


correct the error of private 169i 


' which tho ugh sometimes conducted with 


judgment, aims too often at producing 


that paragon of universal knowledge, 
ee Which the world ne er saw; and at the 


same time to guard against the opposite 
extreme of the public system, which con- 
fines its disciples to one unvarying routine 
of instruQtion, without regard to the visi- 


ble inclinations, or to the future circum- 
stances of the Student. | 


Just however as may be the hg 
1 have established, mental acquirements 


- #hould always be considered as subservient 
0 a higher purpose, than the promotion of © 


ee, or _ an, of e re- 25 | 
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appearances; he advises that the learner should 
derive his instruments from himself, and use 


those powers which Nature has given him. 
There will always be a sufficient display i in the 


common walks of nature, to excite juvenile cu- 
riosity, without recurring to the paraphernalia 
of the eee erbe, l 

ä |  putation, 
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putation. The noblest end of life is vir- 


tuous action, and the furtherance of gene- 
ral good. However various may be our 


selection of studies, according to the tem 


* 


per and destination of individuals, the 
ultimate object should be uniform and 
consistent. I would therefore earnestly 
recommend it to instruftors, not to forget 
the end in too anxious an attention to the 
means, but to bring their Pupils acquainted 
as soon as possible with the foundation of 
moral duties, and the relative situation of 
man in the universe. These subjeQs, 


though capable of being carried to the 


extreme of metaphysical obscurity, may be 


introduced to the notice of the young in 


so simple a garb, as to excite the pleasing 


restlessness of curiosity, without bewil- 
dering the faculties in too subtle and intri- 
cate a train of reasoning. It is not un- 


common with guardians and tutors, to 


adduce such arguments, as they conceive 
to be impressive on the juvenile mind, in 
favour of studious habits; diligence, in 
the early part of life, they say, smooth 
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the path to wealth and fame; would you 
zucceed to the honorable and lucrative 
offices, which your ancestors have held in 
the church or in the state, you must im- 
prove those talents, by which only you are 
qualified for such situations; would you be 
the maker of your own fortunes, personal 
activity must supply the want of external 
advantages, and snatch those prizes which 

are usually devoted to the rich and great. 

Incitements to industry like these, if often 
repeated, are fatally pernicious, in sowing 
the seeds of avarice and ambition. But : 


considerations like the following, equally 

intelligible, and more worthy of rational _ 
beings, might be occasionally suggested 
with the happiest effects. The admira= 


tion, which the appearance of splendor and 
artificial greatness attracts, is to be con- 
sidered as proving the ignorance of vulgar 
minds, and not the real value of the things 

themselves; the possession of these acci- 
dental appendages should be but a subor- 
dinate motive of your conduct and im 


. but knowledge renders a man 
| W LR 
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respettable, and virtue makes him amia- 
ble; it should be your object therefore, to 
render yourself agreeable and useful in 
society, by becoming civilized and virtuous, 
and extending by your example the prac- 


tice of civility and benevolence; with habits 


like these, you will be loved while others 
are only feared; your mediocrity will be 

more respected than the greatness of others. 
Isee no reason why the gratifications of true 
reſinement may not be made as sensible to 8 
an understanding, emerging from infancy 
to adolescence, as the caprices and follies 


ol false civilization: at least the experi- 


ment is worth attempting; for the founda- 


the prevalence of which moralists so feel- 


ingly lament, is laid in the prejudices of 
early youth, and commonly withstands the 
most violent attacks, with which reason 
and philosophy attempt to overthrow it. 
But it is not only in desultory conver- 
sation, that maxims of morality should be 
enforced. The mind is soon capable of 
es that man is n to an ho- 
 nourable 
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nourable rank in the scale of creation, and 
that his most intense enjoyments consist in 
the reciprocal interchange of benevolent 
offices. This idea is too flattering, not to 
obtain an easy admittance; and it may fur- 
nish grounds for a series of moral lessons, 
which would have more efficacy i in estab- 
lishing early principles of reQitude, than 
the utmost rigor of discipline, unattended 
with a candid examination of its necessity. 
The most rational mode of punishing a 
breach of duty or of good faith, is not by 
any arbitrary severity, which may appear 
to originate in the passion of revenge, but 
by causing some inconvenience to arise, 
out of the action itself, which may con- 
vey a wholesome warning against the repe- 
tition. A preceptor however perſorms 
but a part of his task, if he stops at the 
prevention of offences; to induce habits 
of active goodness and useful industry is 
the nobler end to be proposed. The an- 
tient philosophers seem to haye adopted 


a2 most engaging and successful method of 


| ena 1 purpose: while they 
4 | associated 
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aka with the youth of their cities, 
in the Academic grove, in the Portico, or 
the Lycæum, they reasoned on the ex- 
istence of Deity and the obligations of mo- 
ral truth, and founded their claims to the 
reverence of posterity on the number and 
the virtues of their Disciples. So let it 
be vith modern instructors; in reading 
the history of past or present times, they 
may find frequent opportunities of fami- 
liatizing instances, in which distinguished 
benevolence or self. denial have received 
their immediate reward; or of illustrating 

other cases, in which the consciousness of 
desert has supported the injured and un- 
fortunate in the most trying circumstances 
of life. Nor will the occasion be want- 
ing in the course of study, to reason on 
the evident superintendance of an intelli- 
gent being in the transactions of this 
planet, or to infer his government of the 
universe from the whole arrangement and 
ceconomy of nature, The tender mind 
may be initiated into this train of thought 
by the most obvious examples; afterwards, 
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2s the telle begins to expand itself, the 
discussion of these interesting subjects may 
assume a more argumentative appearance, 
and the charms of moral philosophy be 
heightened by principles of religion, 
clothed in its genuine simplicity. There 
are those who will probably object, that 
such pursuits are of too elevated and re- 
condite @ nature, to be reduced to the level 
of the juvenile understanding; yet these 
very persons will contend for the weekly 
repetition of catechisms, which for centu- 

together have been supposed to ex- 
pound the mysteries of creeds equally to 
the satisfaction of the volatile and the se- 
rious, the brilliant and the dull, through 
one unvaried round of interrogation and 
response. While we condescend to ex- 
plain so little to the young, and require 
them to receive so much on credit, settled 
and rational habits of condutt, an en- 
Re civility, or. the consistency of 

accountable agents can 1 be 7 
| poſted, | ied e e 


| 
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As private morality constitutes the re- 
spectability of an individual, political mo- 
rality is essential to the character of a 
citizen. To understand the principles, on 
which the various arrangements of society 
are modelled, and the laws and constitu- 
tions by which particular communities are 
formed, is a branch of knowledge, with- 
cout which it is impossible for man to ful. 
fil his engagements with his fellow men. 
To the neglect of political science it is 
owing, that persons of the most unim 
peached probity in private life, when 
called out into action on the public the- 
atre, frequently betray the most glaring 
ignorance or indifference about their civil 
rights and duties, and occasion a severer 
wound to freedom and the general interest, 
than the utmost extent of PO _ 
tude could inflict. _ | 

To remedy this almost universal dere- 
| liction of public principle, it is necessary 
chat the study of our duties, as members 
of the community, should be united with 
the knowledge and practice of private 

. _ 1 1 


morality. I expect to be condemned for 
this doctrine, either as a visionary or dis- 
turber of the public peace; since I know 


that no instruction is to be afforded on 
subjects like these, unless it be an occa- 
sional exhortation to passive acquiescence 
in the systems that exist; in every other 
respect, we are in the habit of maintaining 
towards ihe young, what I cannot help 
considering as a profligate neutrality. But 
men did not always proceed on this sys- 
tem. In the ancient republics, the praises 
of departed heroes were celebrated on 
appointed days, for the purpose of ani- 
mating the rising generation, to emulate 
such glorious examples; and even infancy 
vas taught to lisp the precepts of philoso- 
phers, or to to imitate in sportive fiction, 
the atchievemenis 5 their most men, | 
A fellow citizens; GEN,” . 
If the eren of. the ncients was 
rendered more ardent - by such timely i E 
citements, why should we hesitate to i 
_ cap with * same zeal7 Why - 
. _ 
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it to be a modern maxim of education, 
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thould we not endeavour to render obe- 
dience the result of conviftion, and to 
' temper the spirit of liberty with rational 
reflection? That must be an evil govern- 
ment indeed, which shrinks from the test 
of even juvenile investigation; and it can 
be nothing but the universal prevalence 
of corruption, which forbids a candid, 
but scrutinizing enquiry into the laws and 
constitution of our own country, and ren- 
ders political philosophy an unseasonable 
study for public seminaries of education. 

It is usual to introduce the heirs of great 
estates and exalted rank to the world by 
foreign travel. The good or evil result- 
ing from this plan depends on the views 
with which it is adopted. There is no | 
mode of improvement which I would-more 
joyfully embrace for a young man, in 
whose welfare I wag interested, if I could 
procure for him a steady and instructive 
companion. Travelling is well adapted 
to enlarge our ideas; and if the traveller 
should cultivate a taste for natural philo- 
be ond 2 experiments he would be in- 
„ duced 


. 
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duced te make concerning the properties 
of the objefts, that might occur in his 
excursions, would contribute most . effec- 
tually to the extension of his rational 
knowledge. 

A philosophical mind and opportunities 
of travel must be united i in the person of 
him, who would make any considerable 
advances in the study of nature; for those 
attainments must indeed be contracted, 
and narrow, which center in the limited 
varieties of a single region. And if the 
appearances of nature vary in different 
countries, so does the aspect of the po- 
litical horizon. He, therefore, who has 
confined his views. of men and things to 
his own city or village, will meet with 
fewer occasions of enlarging his know- 
| ledge, than he who has ranged through a 
province; nor will the latter experience 
the same advantages, as another, who has 
seen the distant boundaries of a spacious 
empire; but he has best improved his time : 
| who having travelled through the various 
regiogs of the world, has marked the rela- 
tive 
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tive progress of civilization, and brought 


back the fruits of his labors for the gene- 
ral benefit of his countrymen. But these 
remarks are only to be understood, as 


applied to persons who travel for intellec- 
tual improvement, and not for the indulg- 
ence of their vices, or the contraction of 
foreign fopperies; since the latter descrip- 
tion of wanderers may be said to be more 
intent on compleating their ignorance, than 
on discovering the truths of science. 
We have seen that the object of liberal 
e is to transmit and improve the 


blessings of civilized life; having attempted 


to propose a plan of instruction, ade- 


quate to the purpose, another question 


remains for me to examine; whether tbis 


plan may be best pursued in public or in 


private. In the course of my observa- 
tions, I have expressed my sentiments of 


both these systems with freedom, and 


pointed out the advantages and defects of 


. each, without any decided preference. It | 


will be necessary now: to devote a few 
1 remarks 


po” 


* 
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remarks more immediately to this part of 

the subject. FS. 
Had society already attained that ele- 

vated state of improvement, the prospec̃t 


of which the enlightened mind anticipates, 


I should feel no hesitation in determining, 


that it was the duty of every parent, him- 
self to train his child in such principles 


and opinions, as should appear to his bet- 
ter judgment to be right and fit; and 


however he. might be disposed to specu- 


late on subjetts of curious indifference, 


to remember that the principles of moral 
truth are immutable and essential, and 
_ that the service of mankind is the most 


dignified employment of humanity. But 


as in our present imperfect condition, 
some are precluded from the opportunity 
of performing this office, by the neces- 


sary occupations of active life, and others 
are destitute of the ability through want 
of information; persons of this descrip- 


Fs tion .must content themselves with the 
af provision of a delegate, of whose correct 


manners 


ö 
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manners and improved understanding theß 
have obtained as satisfactory information, 
as the nature of the case would admit. 5 
Till the happy period arrives, when 
every man shall find in himself the exam- 
ple he wishes to propose to his son, the 
task of domestic education can be per- 
formed only by the enlightened few. But 
where a man enjoys the otzum cum digni- 
tate, and passes his life in the tranquil- 
lity of philosophical retirement, he will 
find it most advantageous to his family, 
and most consolatory to himself, to pur- 
sue his studies and researches in their 
company, and to inspire them with a taste 
for an independent mediocrity of condi- 
tion: thus will he confine their cares to 
the provision of comfortable subsistenee, 
and concentrate their ambition in intel. 
lectual improvement, and the JO 
of social happiness. 
Let as the number of those is not great, 
| who have perseverance or intelligence 


equal to the performance of such an under- 


| taking, 1 am inclined to prefer those in- 
7 3 | aitutions 
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stitutions, whose magnitude keeps them 
constantly under the observation of the 
public, to obscure seminaries, which from 
their microscopic size in the general scale, 
may instil erroneous notions into the minds 


+ 


of their youth, or entirely neglett their 


advancement with impunity “. 

The plan of introducing a domestic 
tutor into the family can only be adopted 
by wealthy parents; and its utility in a 
great measure depends on the charac- 
ter of the person selected. On the 
' whole however it is a custom, „ more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance ;” for it is above all things de- 
. to detach che young from: the 


* have . it ai. favour of "DIR 
tuition, that by living constantly in regular fami- 
lies, boys .sooner assume the demeanor of men, 
and interest themselves in the current transac- 
tions of life. If this be true, I consider it as a 
strong objeckion; for I hold it to be the error of 

| modern days, to be too forward in introducing 
young men into the world, without allowing guf- 
ficient time for the preparatory exercise 27 the : 


faculties, 
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scenes of luxury and dissipation, which 
incapacitate the faculties for vigorous exer- 
lion, and render the happiness of life depen- 
dent on external circumstances, and subject 
to the vicissitudes of prosperity or adversity. 
To pupils of this class, the transition from 
the houses of their parents ts 4 public 
school must be advantagebus; fot they 
will certainly experience the benefits 
arising from more frequent contradiction, 
more bitter disappointments, ant” a less 
indulgent discipline. 

It will however be observed, that 1 here 
recommend our public seminaries, rather 
on the ground of comparative preference, 
than of positive approbation“ . To render 
them fit instruments for perfecting the civili- 
zation of society, they must be conducted 
on a more enlarged principle, and embrace 

the culture of goodly conversation, and the 
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* I Should recommend the conversion of 3 
Ks into national schools, were I not fearful that 
they might be employed for the propagation of 
national prejudices, and for ineſeüſſe the in- 
Auence of corruption. 
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more elevated studies of et and 


humanity. 

In the following Essays, I Shall offer 
some ideas on subjects, intimately con- 
netted with civilization, but omitted in 
the common course of tuition, which I 
conceive to be capable of affording assist- 


_ tance to the young, in forming their views 
and opinions; and which, if canvassed and 
amended by the more intelligent and en- 
lightened, may lead the adult to a clearer 


insight into the interests of communities, 
and the true excellence of man. 
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ON GOVERNMENT. 


A BENEVOLENT and wise system of go- 
vernment is essential to the well being of 
man. There can be no security for indi- 
vidual happiness or national prosperity, no 
consistency of public virtue or refinement 
of manners, unless the political machine is 
regulated on a just principle. Where the 
provisions of society are calculated for 
the aggrandizement of the few, and the 
oppression of the many, political barbarism 
has usurped the place of genuine civiliza- 
tion. If we survey the laws and constitu- 
tions of European countries, where the 
intellectual powers have been supposed to 
have made their most vigorous efforts, we 
chall discover the most convincing proofs 
that human establishments are yet in a state 
e "of 


of infancy, and exposed to the fallacies at- 
tendant on ignorance and debility. 

The . have been distinguished 
among the nations of antiquity, for an ar- 
dent love of liberty, and just sentiments 
concerning the nature of the social union. 
Their philosophers undoubtedly appear to 
have borrowed much of their learning from 
the East but they seem rather to have 
applied their Oriental attainments to the 
science of legislation, than to have derived 
their political theories from institutions 
previously established. The jewish theo- 
cracy was unfavourable to the free spirit 
of enquiry; the people were to follow, not 
to lead: they were commanded to revere, 
not encouraged to investigate. The Asi- 

atie and Ægyptian empires were founded 
on arbitrary principles; the advances of 
knowledge had been feeble and slow; the 
neeks of the multitude were accustomed 
and reconciled'to the yoke, and the indul- 
gence of sensual appetite was the 'only pri- 
vilege to which they aspired. Yet some 
of their rulers and princes had been men 
WY YN. 2 
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of humanity and discernment; they per- 
ceived that the only way to perpetuate power, 
vas to render it tolerable; that the best 
method of enjoying it, was to make it be- 
neficial. They therefore occasionally pro- 
mulgated edicts, which would have done 
| honour to the most enlightened senate of 
freemen. These edits the Grecian legis- 
lators transplanted into their own country, 
but without the systems, to which they 
were attached; and feeling that the latent 
capabilities of happiness were greater than 
the actual possession, they turned their 
thoughts to the discovery of a principle, 
on which the general interests should de- 
pend, not on the caprices of an individual, 
but on the fiat of the united body. Hence 
arose those celebrated republics, the leading 
features of which are familiar to evety rea- 
der of classical information. e 
The Spartan government and discipline 
was very peculiar; it had many valuable 
properties, and many radical defects, which 
could originate only in the imperfect and 
uncivilized notions of its founders. The 
education 
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education of the Lacedemonian youth, 
and the exercises of the citizens were 


adapted to carry to their utmost extent the 
virtues: of active and passive fortitude ; 


the spirit of patriotism was taught to soar 


above the considerations of interest or ease, 


[ and the rigid precepts of philosophy de- 


fended the avenues of the soul against im- 


becility and temptation. With all these 


advantages, the Spartans were far below 


the standard of true civilization. They 


did not possess those liberal principles of 


equality, or those general and salutary pro- 
visions, which characterize an enlightened 


policy. Their government was an oligar- 
chy, and a large portion of their commu- 


nity were slaves. The manners of the 
people assumed the gloomy completion of 
_ their institutions. An inviolable love of 


their country was the basis of all their ac- 


tions; yet they cultivated none of those 
domestic enjoyments, those familiar friend- - 
ships, or those agreeable arts, which usually | 
endear a country to its inhabitants. Their 


 @ttachment was to the soil. The time of 


war 
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war was a period of festivity; they were 
then in some measure released from those 
bonds of discipline, by which they vere 
fettered during peace; they therefore 
cultivated war with the ardor of barba- 
rians; constancy, enterprize, and military 
heroism constituted the whole catalogue of 
their virtues. Their hostility against their 
opponents was rooted and sanguinary; yet 
might the most contemptible of their ene- 
mies have taught them a les son of civil 
improvement, and softened the asperities of 
their system. 
The Athenian democracy was established 
on a broader foundation. It united its 
citizens in one large family, and admitted 
them to a share in the direction of its œco- 
nomy. The sovereign authority was not 
vested in an individual or a committee, 
dignified by any pompous appellations ; it 
resided in the men of Athens. An ani- 
mated spirit of resistance against invasion 
prevailed in their councils; yet they de- 
lighted to devote their years of peace to 
. the cultivation of woeful and nn art. 
1 
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They adopted both the theory and Gi 


of liberty in its fullest extent, and derived 
an enthusiasm from its influence, which 
raised them to a preeminence over all their 
| contemporaries in the field of philosophy 
and polite literature. The arts of painting 
and sculpture flourished with them in the 
highest celebrity. They were a lively and 
convivial people; as they were not curbed 
by the sumptuary laws of Sparta, they in- 
dulged their propensity to magnificent 
entertainments, and combined the charms 
of poetry and music in their theatrical re- 


presentations, to harmonize and elevate 


the soul. These intellectual luxuries were 


in perfect unison with the genius of the 


legislature; the public festivals were under 


the immediate inspection of the magistrates, 


and contributed to vivify the flame of pa- 
triotism, and rivet the affettions of the 
people to the institutions of their ances- 


tors. A frankness and generosity of dis- 


position, which an open and unsuspicious 
government tends to produce, completed 
the character of the civilized Athenians. 
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Vet were the joys of this second Para- 
dise but visionary. This apparently per- 
fett commonwealth contained imperfections 
within itself, which embittered the felicity 
of its members, and concealed the embryos 
of disease under a specious exterior, which 5 
terminated in a violent dissolution. Where 
every individual was a principal in the go-— 
vernment, an increase of population, which 
has generally been thought to ensure an 
addition of prosperity, opened a door to 
divisions and fattions, and sowed the seeds 
of jealousy and discontent. The simple ar- 
rangements of an obscure community may 
be settled and maintained by the occasional 
convention of the whole body; but as a 
state extends its power, its numbers and 
connections, its movements become more 
complicated; it requires constant atten- 
dance and appropriate knowledge, and is 

best conducted in its official departments. 
by professional experience. In such a 
situation of things, the delegates of the 
people should act, the people should su- 
perintend and controul their actions. But 
| | for 
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for want of the representative principle, 
every man was a personal, as well as a vir- 
| tual sharer in the conduct of public affairs. 
As experience proves, that an equal por- 
tion of ability or information is not com- 
municated to all, there must always be some 
| persons better qualified for arduous under- 
takings than others; and he who is capable 
of selecting a deputy or a steward with 
judgment, may often be incompetent to 
the management of his own concerns. To 
the unreasonable introduction of the po- 
pular preponderance, . may be attributed 
that internal inquietude, the misery of 
which frequently found a temporary | relief, 
in unanimous opposition to a - foreign 
enemy. The - triumphs of republican 
zeal are conspicuous in a Grecian: field 
of battle; the illuminations of republican 
science and virtue blaze in the writin gs of 
_ Grecian philosophers; but the horrors of 
republican anarchy too often $cow! i in the 
cCountenances of the Grecian popu] . 
The multitude, too prone to relieve th 
xelyes from the — of thinking, by 
"2 listening 
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listening to the thoughts of olbers, gra- 
dually suffered themselves to be barnessed 
s the yoke of aspiring demagogues; and 
38 Oratory was the most powerful instru- 
ment of seduQtion, the impassioned ha- 
rangue would often elicit the acclama- 
tions. of the forum, when an argumentative 
appeal to reason had been received wich 
the most profound indifference. 1 
If the ancients owed, much of their 
glory. to the invigorating spirit of elo- 
quence, it was not less powerful in the 
produRtion. of error and unbappiness. 
Demouthenes bad no reagan 10 apprehend, 
that his influence over che people vguld 
dot eountexag the foreign machinations. of 
Philip; dhe most difficult part of his ts, 
Vas, 10 ſontify his fellow: citigeng againt 
the internal intrigues of ĩhat manarch, and 
the cogent argument of a; Þribs with the 
corrupt orators of his time Mhen indi- 
vidual talents and qualifications.cauld pro- 
duce such serious effetts, either good ar 
evil, on the general welfare, it is not wag - 
| _ INN pr -jndependenens 
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which glowed in the breasts of the majo- 
Tity, should convert the openness of the 
natural character into vigilant suspicion, 
or that the fame of superior j justice should 


oY 


"I: ent to defects like s and | 
aur seeds of decay, more chan to the 
mmding powers; that 
on of the Gre. e republics was 
at length accotuplished. Had they been 
50 happy as to have discovered the prinl- 

le of representation; had they been able 
10 stem the current of: popular licentious- 


ness, and at the de- eee the 


permanence of 


bly have continued AG ges to this 
day, and have repelled the aggression of 


with the same 


every subsequent invade 
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zalutary regulations into the infant state, 
which he, like the legislators of Greece, 
had extracted from the dross of Oriental 
barbarism. The unguarded effervescence 
of passion, into which one of his succes- 
ors was hurried, was the occasion of alter- 
ing the œconomy, but not destroying the 
structure of the fabric. The regal: office 
was abolished, and the consular dignity 
established in its room; but the monarchy 
was not transformed into a pure common - 
wealth. The /patrician order assumed to 
itself dangerous prerogatives, and tram- 
pled on plebeian insignificance with the 
haughtiness of victorious Aristocracy. To 
defend themselves against this spirit of 
oppression, the popular leaders erected a 
new barrier, by i instituting the tribunitian 
authority; and determined to invest the 
people with a. degree of influence, for | 


which the original constitution of govern - 


ment had by no means provided. From ' 
this time the. republic, as it was called, was 
convulsed by the struggles of the noble 
* e factions, unless when it in- 
10 | 3 81 . | 


and buried in one vast confusion he mo- 
numents of its former 1 the-in- 
amy of its latter prostitution. Nigg 
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mon lenitive of internal fermentation; and 
Rome, when she found herself mistress of 


| the then discovered globe, exhibited a 
_ striking instance of human-incongruity, by 
3 to the fetters, forged vpe 


the woot -profligate of her citizens. 
The annals of imperial n were 


marked by the general corruption of man- 


ners, by the debauchery and tyranny of 
the ruling powers. In this lamentable si- 
mation did the arbitress of nations remain, 


nl the irruption of the northern barba- 


rians diss olved he cement of the empire, 


Wich this æra ended the 5 . 
of republicanism; what are denominated 


the dark ages sucteeded; and justiy did they 
obtain their appellation. From the ashes 


of. pristihe civilization, when they had 


 amouldered for a long period, arose a phoy- 
nin, called the age of chivalry; the funeral 


anther of * has haen chauntad by a 
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5 e politician, - Its institutions were 
engrafted, not on the scyons of enlightened 
antiquity, but on the stock of Gothic bar- 
barism; and in consequence, its civilit7 
was but of a secondary description. It 
consisted in a romantic irrational loyalty 
and fealty ; not founded on the presumed 


interests and happiness of maß, but; on 


the tradition of divine right; its most bene·- 
volent appointments were preposterous, its 
most useful Pr were the offspring 
of insanity. It appointed guardians for 
the defence of oppreased virtue; but vir- 
tue must be beautiful and female, or it 
a knight. It promulgated an undefinable 
law of honour, by which the higher ranks of 
society were bound, distinct from the com- 
mon obligations of; morality. Tribunal 
were ereſted, at which the \infraftion of 
this la was to be judged. Contrary to 
the praſtice of most judicial asse mblies, 
where the administration of justice is c 
ducted by persons exclusively devoted t 
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tribunals, ind arbitrated the quarrel of the 
disputants. His part however was not la- 


borious; he was required to quote no sta- 


tutes, to be acquainted with no codes of 


ancient or modern legislators; he had no 


nice shades of equity to distinguish, no 


intricacies of argument to unravel. The 
mode of arbitration in these courts was 


8 wer most extrao 
| bh It had ben usual in the ancient wor a 
when nations smarted/under the severity 


= 


ry, that the 50mm | 
er produced. 


of reciprocal injuries, to appeal to weapons 


of hostility for the redress of grievances, for 
which society had not yet been able to pro- 
vide a peaceful remedy. As there was no 
umpire of sufficient authority, to whose 
decisions contending kingdoms would de 
chere seemed to be but this method 


in the petty disputes of individuals * 


ever, the fiat of laws and the award of ma- 


-— 


gistrates were competent to compose the 
differences of fellow-citizens, « or to re 
——_— of vice and injustice. "Ft r6- 


maize far dhe age of chivalry to make 
„„ es © animal 
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e the test of right and wrongs 
to avenge personal as well as national in- 
sults by violence, and to mark out a per- 
manent field of battle in the center of 
every community. It remained for this 
age, to kindle and fan the flames of civil 
discord between neighbouring families and 
-clans, and to plant its laurels, on the ruins 
aun social intercourse. 55 
Another feature of the ne; was a 3 1 
a to the restraints of settled laus, 
and a blind dependence. on the will of the - 
sovereign. But as it may be thought that 
I have devoted space enough to the age 
of chivalry, I shall characterize it in one 
short sentence; its principles of govern- 
ment vere those of barbarism running 
mad; its administration, Whether foreign 
or domentivy was the administration of the 
ona = tr FIR y Joc | 
2 Yet are all the 8 1 N 
hi legitimate offspring of this parent ; most 
of them refle& its soſtened image, but 
have uniformly preserved the charac- 
teristic lines of resemblance. No 2 : 
6 4 1 > tion Fo 
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Gos hab been made in the Rawpecs con- 
-titutions in general, since the period which 


sive putts may be concealed, but they still 
exist; and it is the increaging civilization of 
— Pfivate manners, with the revival of letters 

among certain classes of society, which 
Has taught princes and their ministers the 


decency of throwing a veil over the un- 


tural deformities bf their system. If 
they formerly deduced the right of kings 
from their” actual zuperiority to other 


ve have just reviewed. Their mosteffen- 


men; and from the ordinances of divine 


ppointment, they will still maintain the 
game right, but may perhaps soften i it with 
the concession, that it is to be exercised. 
for the benefit of the community. Vet as 
bey constitute themselves sole r 
that benefit, they leave the praftical-conse- 
' quences of the argument where they found 
tem. The: plan is so far improved, as 
mation berome more Enlightened, * 
civil tribunals habe succeeded to the 

Judication of bingle combat; yet as thost 

evulas ate regulated by no laws, but suq§h 
„ „%%% ᷑ ÄRd! as 
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' as the strong arm of power can infringe, 
they afford but a slender security to the 
claimants of justice, and form but an un- 
tenable fortress to the weak, against the 
oppressions of the mighty. They, like the 
institutions they have supplanted, may be 
well adapted t6' the convenience of ho- 
nourable men, but the stern morality of 
the multitude demands the unchangeable 
principles of equity. The impulse of am- 
bition, or the lust of lawless rapine may 
not be openly avowed, as formerly; bur 

_ while visionary balances are to be pre- 

served, while the injustice of one party is 

considered as warranting the treachery 
of the other, there can never be a deſi- 
ciency of pretenees for war, or any danger 

that the eee 'of: FR: ron N 
be forgotten. 

Blut all the countries of Eenöpe are not 
equally inhabited and governed by the de 
scendants of the northern banditti. 

The followers of Mahomet Stablabed 

themselves on the ruins of à more eivi- 

lized empire, and the Moors transplanted 


* 
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heir hordes into the fertile regions 5 


Spain. The martial spirit of chis latter 
people led them to extend their, dominion, 


and to annex the provinces of Holland 
and the Netherlands to their territory. But 


dhe Dutch, more early emerging from the 


e and stupidity of the dark ages, 


| preferred, the blessings of liberty to tbe 


yoke-of their oppressors, and laboriously 
earned their independence by the prose- 


eution of a lengthened war. Vet though 
they had given an example to the world, 


of, glorious perseverance and compleat 
guecess, they were not sufficiently advanced 


in knowledge to found a republic, fitted tio 
Attain the true end of government, uni- 


rsal happiness and security. They blend- 


ed together a beterogeneous composition 
of Aristocracy and Democracy, which has 
been continually fermenting, and threaten- 
ing the zubversion of their state; and in 


their n relations and dependencies 


. they have, not been distinguished from less 
e ation e the ci 99 
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5 The ende which has been . 
modern Europe, may be applied to Eng 
land, but with considerable abatements and 
variations. Much as we may value our- 
selves on our national superiority and civili 
zation, most of our present institutions have 
been transmitted to us from our savage in- 
vaders, and are the production of the dark 
ages. Our boasted Parliaments are but a 
modification of the Saxon Wittenagemote; 
and the traces of the feudal system every | 
where appear, in the distribution of landed 
property, the gradation of ranks, the cere- 
monies of A _ the een spirit 
of allegiance. | PE 4 
The laws and. wad of England 
Aran are not entirely of this complec- 
tion; as human inventions are ever che- 
quered with good and evil, our ancestors 
have bequeathed to us some provisions, 
which the genius of the most enlightened 
times wow: pk have disdained. ee. 
M art vw. battle - 


e 


| abode in Britain, though subjected tothe 5 
; ee of vice and , had not 
| forgotten 
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forgotten their former struggles for free and 
"Equal laws; and though foiled in their at- 
tempts;and lost to the energies of virtue, they 
recounted the exploits of patriotism with 
admiration, and descanted on the blessings 
: of liberty with enthusjasm. These novel 
ideas experienced a ready reception in the 
minds of the hardy Britons; and the supe- | 
rior knowledge of useful and civilized arts 
which their conquerors Possessed, made 
them look up to a Roman with reverence, 
a2 and select him for the model of cheir imi- 
tion. The influence of his astociation 
= was never annihilated by any subsequent 
Wee of masters. The northern barba- 
rians, in their irruption, subverted the 
hole structure of liberal poliey on the 
| continent, and raised on its ruins an un- 
S *ightly pile of incongruous ind coarse mate- 
| Trials. The compleat conquest of a people, 
eo though lately the sovereigns of the 
I ER bo Saree een e 6 fragt ener. 
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and enslaved by the power they had called 
to their assistance, were not to be managed 
without considerable adroitness; they were 
wedded to the improved habits, which they 
had contrafted by their former connection 
and much of the Roman spirit survived i in 
them, after it had been rooted out of its 
native soil. Hence the Britons, at diffe- 
rent times, succeeded in obtaining man 
| privileges from their rulers, which the less 
resolute inhabitants of the continental 
kingdoms did not venture to demand. 

To circumstances like these it is proba- 
ble that we are indebted, for the appoint- 
ment "of j Juries under Alfred, and those 
. other barriers, which were Lübbe quent 
erected for the defence of life in cases of 
criminal actuation. | Yet so Slow was the 
progress of rational and Wise government 
- among our ancestors, that in the Teign'of 
Henry the Second, though Courts of Jus- 
tice had been long establislled, an express 
law granted to a defendant, in civil or cri. 
minal causes, his choice of arbttration by 


a = of twelve 2 Katensen e single 
a un | 
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combat. So doubtful was it, whether the 
people understood the” 1 of im- 
partial enquiry to brutal violence. 
SBreat Britain has been the Bee of va. 
 rious invaders. The Normans were he 
last, and kept possession of their conquest. 
They brought with them the arbitrary 
principles of Gallic. policy. But it was 
0 without vehement opposition, mat 
„ they maintained their despotic sove- 
"I Teignty, F rom the feudal system, there 
naturally arose 2 separation, and at length | 
A ; contrariety « of. interests. The King de- 
mwmanded allegiance and tribute from the 
Hbaxons; in return for which he guaranteed 
to them the obedience : and subleclions of 
their Vasssls. To this division of the 
oil both parties consented in prosped. 
But hen it came to be actually made, they 
vere found muta ly, and perhaps design- 
,  edly, to nj he iis the terms of 
the bargain, . Each party claimed a larger 
Share of power, profit and independence, 
than was consistent with the security of 
aer, -As the lisunion of ered 
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is the cafeguard of probity, the oppressed 
peasants entertained hopes of acquiring 


privileges, to which in any other situation 


they would not have dared to aspire; for 
they were not s blinded by ignorance, as 
not to pant for the possession of liberty 
and law, though too une nlightened to con. 
vert them to their proper use. In conse- 
quence of the disputes originating in reei⸗ 
procal jealousy, the barons repeatedly - ob- 
tained charters, and particularly from John, 
which the subsequent successes of "the 
King enabled him to violate; and the re- 
turn of adversity compelled him to rene v 
These were chiefly calculated to augment | 
the overbearing influence, and secure 
the property of the landlords; but some 
of their nan? extended for ihe 
5 benefit of the tenants. 3244342 Dad id 
But as light springs out of PRO one 
of the most important principles in politi- 
cal scienee arose out of chese turbulent 
times. I have said that the Sauon Witten 
| agemote' was the archetype of our Parlia- 
ment. * n ne. | 
_— GO of 


interests, as — 3 
land; n does it pear, that any claims 

to a voice in ihe proceedings of chat as- 
embly were valid, but those of nobility, 


But in the reign of. Henry III. Montfort, 


* 


a powerſul baron in the service of o 


tion, canvoked a parliament, to which he 


zummoned the, Trenner of shires, 
cities and boroughs. This is the first en. | 
umple af he representative stem; ang 
that equitable and hopourable. institution, 
which had escaped the penetzating, eye of 

Grecian-philosophers and legislators, was 
<A enliven the gloom of Gothis 
1gnorancs „But che reblitude and expe- 
ages af this precedent did- CT t 
. e u.: ot till e 
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was assembled on the same plan; and this 


mode of legislation for a long period ex- 
perienced frequent interruptions, and gross 
violations of its purity. Nor has it ever 
received those improvements, which might 
have been expected from the more philoso- 
phic character of succeeding times; while 


the people have been growing into man- 


hood, their government has lingered in the 
imbecility of infancy. _ 

Edward the Third distinguished his 
reign, and transmitted his name with honor 
to posterity, by consenting to salutary li- 
mitations of his power, by recognizing the 
right of the people to a parliament in every 
year, and defining the boundaries of trea- 
son by deep and strongly marked lines. 


The Habeas Corpus and the Bill of Rights 


vere extorted by the citizens of a subse- 
quent period from the necessities of their 
governors; and these are the leading fea- 


tures, which compose the freedom of the 


British constitution. Yet if we flatter our- 


tained in different centuries, lost and reco- 
vered in the vicissitudes of fortune, sel- 
| | * | dom 


selves, that those insulated privileges, ob- 
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dom in full force at one and the same 
time, constitute a perfect system of rational 
liberty, we betray the narrowness and in- 
f r re of our political attainments. 
It will be proper however to continue 
our review of important events. The re- 
vival of learning, and the invention of 
printing occasioned a material alteration in 
the manners of European nations. But 
they seem to have produced no immediate 
effect on governments, and to have con- 
tributed but little indireQly towards their 
amelioration. The various legislatures 
stood still, while the objects of their legis- 
lation were in a progressive movement. 
In England at length, as the zeal of the peo- 
ple for just and inviolable laws increased 
with their knowledge, those arbitrary acts, 
which in other countries were 'praftised 
with impunity, excited a considerable de- 
gree of uneasiness and irritation. Among 
that respectable body of men, who were 
called into the service of their country by 
the convocation of parliaments, were man 


who had made considerable advances 


in mental improvement. They were ac- 
N quainted 


PO a 
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acquainted with the history of past ages; 


they were capable of reasoning, and of 


acting. They knew that Britain, from the 


commencement of its existence as a nation 
to their own æra, had submitted to regal 


authority, and accepted such a portion of 


liberty, as monarchy and aristocracy could 


be prevailed on to grant: but they also 


knew, that the most celebrated precedents 
of antiquity were in favour of a contrary 
system; and though the administration of 
ancient republics had not produced that 
 perfett state of happiness, which was hoped 
from it, it had been marked by a grandeur 


of military glory, and an elevation of phi- 


losophy and refinement, which had been 
rivalled in no succeeding epoch of the 
world. If then the temper of the times 


should become critical, an experiment was 
to be made; resistance would either bring 
back royalty to a sense of decorum and 
moderation, or pave the way to an extreme Ke” 


change. 


The conduct of Charles che Fist re- 2 
quires . no illustration. He aggravated 


HS - the 
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the burdens of his people beyond pa- 
tient sufferance, and they united their 
efforts for relief with those of their repre- 
sentatives. The catastrophe is well known. 
The king was decapitated, and the sem- 
blance of a commonwealth succeeded. 
But it was evident, that the nation had been 
taken by surprize, and hurried by the im- 
petuosity of the popular leaders into mea- 
sures, which it was unprepared to support 
with firmness, or to justify with plausibility. 
Personal acts of oppression, and the ex- 
orbitant extortion of revenue were griev- 
ances, which were universally felt and de- 
plored; and the restriction of power from 
these offences, and the removal of obnox- 
jous ministers from office were the only 
objects of the struggle. Philosophical 
views of government, and the doctrine 
of political equality had not then entered 
into the minds of men; they wished to be 
governed mildly, but they had no idea of 
governing themselves. A crafty individual 
saw through the feelings of the public, 


and availed himself — his penetration. 
Hampden 
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Hampden w was now dead; and when the 
contending parties were irretrievably em- 
| broiled, Cromwell, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the pure and disinterested. 
patriots, erected himself on the ruins of 
the throne. It was soon found, that Eng- 
land had only changed its tyrant; the most 
atrocious violence was offered to the repre- 
sentation; the former acts of oppression 
were repeated, but exercised on persons 
of a different description; it was the tri- 
umph of sectaries, not the emancipation of 
the community. Yet so animating is the 
spirit of republicanism, that the faintest 
copy of a commonwealth, disfigured as it 
was, communicated an energy to the na- 
tional counsels, which commanded the 

respect of surrounding potentates. 
„ Never did the annals of humanity 
furnish the example of a government, 
so newly established, so formidable to 
foreign states as was at this period the 
Englich commonwealth. To republics 
the object of envy, to monarchs of 
hate, to both of fear, it was assiduously 
"”" WY courted 
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courted by all the powers of Europe. 
London was full of ambassadors, to endea- 
vour, for their respective superiors, to 


excuse former demerits, to renew former 


treaties, and to court stricter alliances with 
England. ” Macaulay. ; 
But external splendor could not com- 
pensate for the miseries of domestic broils; 
and the grievous disappointment which the 
people had sustained in their new form of 
government, reconciled them to the idea of 
a restoration, which was successfully ac- 


complished after the death of the usurper. 


From that period to the present, the 
monarchy has remained inviolate, though 
the order of succession has been occasion- 
ally interrupted. The flagrant enormities, 
which the late concussion -had not over- 
whelmed, revived in full vigor with the 
renovation of the former system. In the 
course of a few years, they seemed to be 
tending to a repetition of the same effetts, 
which they had before produced. But/me- 
lancholy experience deterred all ranks of 


men from recurring to a measure, which 
TN terminated 
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' terminated so unhappily on its first trial; 
the parliament, therefore, when compelled 
to action by the pressure of circumstances, 
contented themselves with the opportunity 
of new modelling the succession to their 
wishes, of limiting in some respetts the 
prerogatives of the crown, and of securing 
some privileges to their constituents, and 
many to their own body. This was the 
last memorable change in the history of our 
country, and that which appears to have 
given the most general and durable satis- 
faction. | Wo 
In the course of the present century, 
more rapid advances have been made to- 
wards civilization, than are to be found in 
the annals of preceding ages. Philosophy 
has reared its head; literature has presented 
us with the discoveries of the antients, and 
enriched the donation with the improve- 
ments of modern science. Vet the politi- 
cal sentiments of the most cultivated minds 
have been nearly stationary; and in all the 
discontents which have arisen, in conse- 
quence of deviations from the settled prin- 
1 4 e 
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: ciples of the last revolution, the utmost ex- 
tent of the popular wishes has been, to 


recur to those principles, and preserve the - 


salutary modifications of a system, founded 
in 1ghorance and barbarism. This stagna- 
tion of political experiment, while other 
speculations have been carried to a daring 
height, might seem extraordinary, were 
it not to be attributed to the influence of 


fear: the remembrance of evil checks 


men in the dubious pursuit of good; and 
while the vestiges of those bulwarks re- 


main, which their ancestors raised for the 


preservation of liberty, they are satisfied 


to pardon their rudeness for their utility, 
and to venerate their ancient en even 


in their visible decay. 111 55 


But though 8 with the rest of 


Europe, has adhered to the establishments 


of Gothic times, the chain of events has 
drawn new ideas into being, in another 


quarter of the globe. The misunder- 


standing between the British Parliament 


and the American colonies ended in their 
N and the transition UI the latter 
EAN - from 
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from kingly to republican government. 
Here was an opportunity for important 
"Speculation. The pure democracy had 
never yet corresponded. with the ardent 
expectations of its votaries; and the rea- 
son was supposed to be, that it had not 
been united with the- application: of the 
representative principle. The representa- 
tive principle had hitherto failed of prafti- - 
cal success, because it had been curtailed, 
corrupted, and violated by the intrusions 
of monarchy and aristocracy. An occa- 
sion now presented itself, of giving free 
scope to the united influence of democra- 
cy and representation, by excluding all 
hereditary claims either to legislative or 
executive authority; by submitting the 
operations of the government to the will, 
but not to the interference of the people. 
The English had always boasted their su- 
periority to other nations in point of liber- 
ty; and with reason: for their vigilant 
jealousy had obtained and secured to them 
many immunities, while surrounding em- 
2048 slumbered in the a of slaveryx 


and 
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and A n dstion- Vet it was * 
obvious, that the constitution, of which 
the English were so enamoured, existed 
only in their own imagination; for a few 
specific laws, for the protection of the sub- 
Je& against the inroads of tyranny, can- 


not properly assume that title. A consti- 


tution is a basis of fixed and immutable 


principles, on which the superstruQture of 


legislation and government is to be raised. 


The laws apply the constitution to parti- 


cular cases; the constitution itself is the 
general standard, to which all cases and 
laws are to be referred. A constitution 
therefore must be produced entire, at one 
and the same time; it must be simple in 
its construtlion, and perfect in all. its 


parts. It must as it were possess all the 


unities of an epic poem; it afterwards be- 


comes the province of the legislator, to 
Write explanatory commentaries on parti- 

. | . - 
cular passages, in conformity to the genius 


And intention of the original. Where the 


law acknowledges no subserviency to pre- 


5 yn established e where it 
| \_ _ derives 
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derives its sanctions from itself, or from 
the compulsory power of the magistrate, 


no constitution exists. If we examine 


what is called the British constitution by 


this test, it cannot stand the ordeal. At 


what time was it framed? Was it ever 
compleated? When was it ratified? 
If we recur to the appointment of 


- juries, we hall find that they originated 


with the Sovereign, either in conse- 
quence of popular discontent, or from 
the dictates of his own justice and bene- 
volence; but we trace no mention of any 
antecedent compact, by which accused 
persons are entitled to a verdict of their 
peers, in attestation of their innocence or 
guilt. The law of treason, as it now 
stands, had its foundation in the frivolous 
and vexatious prosecutions, by which the 


subject had for a long time been harrassed; 


it referred to no general proposition, to 
which previous assent had been obtained, 
at the original formation of society. The 
well- constructed theory of a regular con- 
stitution was a labour of too stupendous 
a magnitude for the ene of our rude 

ancestors; 
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ancestors; it was congenial de with 
the characters nor inclinations of those 
leading men, who interrupted the course 
of the monarchy; an implicit deference to 
the institutions of antiquity has prevented 
the experiment in later times, when the 
improved state of society might have been 
expetted to command success. Hence it 
is clear, that no period can be ascertained, 
at which to fix the æra of the constitu- 
The Americans saw this deficiency, and 
determined to supply it; they appointed 
delegates to form a constitution, which 

was remitted for the approbation of the 
people. This approbation was general, 5 
and a government was erefted on the ba- 
sis of the constitution. But the govern- 
ment had no power of altering the consti- 
tution; the laws which were enatted in 
conformity with its provisions, were obli- 
gatory on the people by their virtual con- 


sent; their immediate interposition was f 


alone adequate to the introduction of im- 


prove ow or the ee of; an. | 
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The history of the American revolution 
is too well known, to need any farther 
illustration; I only introduced it for 
the purpose of observing, that while the 
terrors of superstition prevent us from 
Stepping beyond the enchanted circle of 

Saxon and Norman magicians, our trans- 
atlantic brethren have ventured on- for- 
bidden ground, and for twelve years have 
enjoyed the fruits, without experiencing 
the predicted evils of their temerity. 
With regard to any principles or events, - 
which may have dignified or disgraced a 
more recent revolution, the proper time 
for their examination is not arrived. The 
cause is sub judice ; and no decision of its 
merits can be impartially made, till the 
whole of the evidence is before the world, 
and the condutt of the parties thoroughly 
investigated. I am not writing on local 
or temporary politics; and I have adduced 
a sufficient number of faQs from history, 
by which to exemplify my arguments, 
without alluding to events, too recent to 
be canvassed without partiality or preju- 
, | dice, 
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dice, too intimately. connected with parti- 
cular interests, to be scrutinized with phi- 
Josophical severity. Life can never be 
pronounced to have been happy till its 
termination: this remark of the philoso- 
pher was [exemplified in the person, to 
whom it was addressed; and I would ex- 
tend its application to the vicissitudes of 
popular revolutions, as well as to those of 
individual existence. Till the i irritation of 
anger, and the enmity of contending par- 
ties has subsided, the serenity of the mo- 
ment may be suddenly overcast, and the 
opening bud of improvement may be 
blasted * the hurricane of civil war. 
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ESSAT V. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. + 


J Have already reviewed the actual pro- 
gress of civilization, as connected with 
principles of government. It remains for 
me to trace its probable course, and en- 
quire into the means by which its advance- 

ment may be promoted. _ 
The monarchical form of government, 
which has prevailed for so many ages in 
modern Europe, has seldom obtained the 
suffrage of the philosopher. It originated 
'in barbarism, it vanished before the dawn 
of civilization, it resumed its career with 
the return of darkness, and has fortified 
itself with more success than before agains 
the intrusion of light. It has been the 
opinion of many wise men, that the re- 
publican form i is the most perjett 1 in theory, 
and 
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and in practice the best adapted to advance 
the interests of society. Yet the condutt 
olf republican senators has rarely justified 
the preference of republican speculatists. 
In short, every system has exhibited the 
imperfection of man, and his incompetency 
to provide for his own happiness. I would 
not however infer from his present debi- 
lity, that man is incapable of acquiring 
strength, but would rather assist his efforts, 


than discourage him by gloomy OEM 


and reflections. 
The ignorant and corrupt state of so- 
ciety affords one of those arguments, with 


_ which sensible men, who range themselves 


under the banners of monarchy, either 
from interest or conviction, most pertina- 
ciously defend aristocratic principles. To 
. entrust power to those, who have not 
knowledge to apply it to its proper uses, 

; is injurious to the interests of the Ccomgmu- 
nity; and as the provision of necessaries 
is the great employment of life with the | 
multitude, those who think must govern | 
Nos who labour, To the first part of the 
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proposition I cordially accede; and in 
the course of my observations shall urge 
the necessity of communicating infſorma- 
tion so generally, as to exalt the minds of 
the people to a level with their circum- 
stances, whatever they may be, and to pre- 
pare them to meet the events of futurity 
with fortitude, and improve them with 
judgment. When this object is attained, 
the consequence will probably be, that all 
vill think and all will labour; à more 
equal distribution of advantages will take 
place, than the present spirit of monopoly 
can brook; and a participation in the con- 
duct of government will be more an ob- 
jedt of duty, than of ambition. I am not 
however enthusiastic enough to imagine, 
that the selfich and violent passions of 
mankind are to be suddenly extinguished; 
gradual approaches are to be made to- 
vwards this happy conclusion; and the ef- 
forts of philosophy must be directed to 
give consistency to human actions, and a 
spirit of benevolence to human designs. 
. »iͥ•rᷣ,% It 
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It. is a common charge against the asser- 
tors of civil liberty, that they contend 
for such a political system, as would be 
adapted to the dispositions of mankind, 


when purified from the frailties of their 


nature, and clothed in the perfection of 


superior beings. But it is affirmed, that 


in the present state of the, world, strong 


lines of subordination and powerful re- 


z trittions are necessary, to curb. the spirit 


of licentiousness, and support the empire 


of virtue and good order. ; Those 0 
| a. of the. people, ns . 
arguments by: the experience of the Ame-, 


tution, that a certain balance must neces- 


cendancy of an obstinate majority. 
The use that has been made of this 


ideal equipoise, to prove the excellencies 
of the mixed form, which has obtained in 


| — ls 10 truly curious, that it 


"1 : deserves 


rican republic; and infer from its consti- 


sarily be maintained even in the most po- : | 
wound government, to counterad the as- 


i 
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deserves some attention. The Americans 
are said to have adopted the policy, thought | 
they have shaken off the authority of the 
parent country. They saw the wisdom of 
that appointment, which distributed the 
administration of the public concerns 
among three estates; and bore the most 
decided testimony to the utility of our 
provisions, by the election of a President, 
a Senate, and a House of Representatives. 
But let us observe, how much more 
strongly marked is the dissimilarity than 
the resemblance. The King of Great 
Britain holds his office by hereditary right; 
and as long as he performs certain con- 
ditions, cannot be divested of his digni- 
ties but by such a convulsion, as must 
overturn the whole fabric of government. 
The President of the American Congress 
is elected from among the people, remov- 
able at stated periods, and unfortified by 
personal revenue and patronage. The 
upper House of Parliament in Great Bri- 
tain, which composes the second branch 
of the legislature, is hereditary, like the 
I 2 first; os 
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first; it does not originate with the peo- 
ple, and its very principle consists in its 
being independent of the popular will; it 
is raised by the breath of the Monarch, 
and supported by his favour. The lower 
House alone is formed on the representa- 
tive system; and the beauties of that sys- 
tem are defaced by inequality and corrup- 


tion. In America, the two houses which 


constitute the legislative body, though 
separated for the purposes of delibera- 
ton, are equally appointed by public 
election, and depend for the preservation 

of their importance on the affections of 
their constituents. Where then is this 
boasted similarity to be found? There 

undoubtedly are three estates in England, 
and three estates in America; but the pa- 
rallel will hold good no further. It is 
vorthy to be classed with that of Shake- 
speare's Welchman; There is a river at 
« Macedon, there is also a river at 
„ Monmouth; ang there are calmons in 


« 1 


| . | 
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It will appear, contrary to the position 
of these arguers, that an unqualified de- 
mocracy has at length been established, 
and the tranquillity and prosperity of 
twelve years warrants the supposition, 
that there will be no cause for repentance 
of the experiment. So that fact and pre- 
cedent are not 80 decidedly against the 
praQticability of the system, as they are 
asserted to be; neither is America more 
refined than Great Britain, though 229 
bably more virtuous. FO 
But it is not on the authority or prabtice 
of one country or another, that men of 
understanding vill form their opinions on 
the subject of government. They will 
endeavor to ascertain certain principles, 
by which the happiness of the human 
race, without distinction of climate, soil, 
or latitude, will be most beneficially af. 
| fefted;- they will propagate their discove- 
ries for the good of mankind, without 
any frivolous attachment to forms, or the 
introduction of offensive and alarming 
terms; their views will be directed to solid 
| 13 advantages, 
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advantages, and will truly 1 
the rem publicam, without the ostentatious 
obtrusion of ideas, which it is the busi- 
ness of interested persons to decry. | 
_ Fhe efforts of enlightened citizens will 


be best employed, in dispelling that cloud 


of ignorance, and corretting those irre- 
gularities, which have hitherto been the 


bane of society, whatever may have been 
its regulations, whatever the aspect it has 


assumed. To impress the mind with ra- 
tional ideas of civilization, is the great 

obje at which to aim, not only in the 
education of youth, but in our general 
intercourse with the world. If ve suc- 
ceed in this, all obstacles to felicity will 
vanish; and the irresistible impulse of 


reason will overturn tyranny, wherever 


it is established, without the aid of exter- 
nal violence. Many of the most distin- 


guisbed writers in England, France, and 


America have of late years directed their 


labours to this valuable end. The atten- 


tion and curiosity, with which their works 


bn been ene, has prove their in- 
* 
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are b been mis 
employed; while the influence of their 
speculations on common life has been 
already visible, in a spirit of ative en- 
quiry among all ranks of men, which has 
for a few years past succeeded to that uni- 
versal listlessness, so prevalent on political 
subjects, unless when the scourge of op- 
pression was too severe for human pa- 
tience. | 
The most auspicious prognostication of 
an improving age is that demand for cheap 
books, which has opened a new field for 
the cultivation of literature, and given 
encouragement to the hopes of the philo- 
sopher. Knowledge has been long con- 
| fined to the cell of the recluse, and por- 
tioned out to the expecting multitude with 
so thrifty a hand, that it has scarcely been 
sufficient to support the existence of rea- 
son, and prevent the human race from 
sinking into mere animal vitality. But 
its circulation is becoming more exten- 
sive; and there is little to be feared from 


the machinations of power against liberty, 
1 4 | | "WM 
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unless means can be found to extinguish 
increasing light; and to bring back man- 
kind to their former condition of con- 
tented ignorance. It is the business then 
of the patriot, in the present stage of im- 
provement, not to descant on those forms 
of government, which are only of secon- 
dary consideration, but to discuss and 
_ elucidate those principles, on which regu- 
lar and beneficial constitutions may be 
establiched. It has appeared from the 
historical review in the preceding essay, 
that systematic constitutions are of more 
rare occurrence, than legislative pride 
would be villing to allow; it cannot 
therefore afford ground of just offence, 
to endeavour to interest men's minds on a 
subject of confessed importance, on which 
the public happiness is acknowledged to 
depend, if the examination be conducted 
Without the mn of ne or local 
allus ion. 1 
Before we attempt to an — 
tion, it is necessary to undeceive; and on 


La account 1 would * my observa- 
1 ö en, 
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tions, by divesting both constitutions and 
human appointments of all kinds, of that 
inviolability, in which hey have been art- 
fully clothed. There is nothing immuta- 
ble but truth and justice; whatever is con- 
trary to these, ought to be changed; where 
these prevail, the modes of promoting and 
administering them may be commodiously 
varied, according to the different degrees of 
knowledge and civilization. As doarines 
of this kind however are of too delicate a 
texture, to bear the touch of a rude hand, 
I, would willingly derive them from 
received authorities, and shield myself 
under the testimony of those, who will not 
be suspected of sinister intentions. Paley, 
who, however erroneous as a moralist, 
certainly does not deviate into an Utopian. | 
extravagance of freedom, thus expresses 
dimself on this subject: p. 426. | 

„ No usage, law, or authority what- 
ever is so binding, that it need or ought 
to be continued, when it may be changed 
with advantage to the community. The 
ne of the . the order of suc- 


cession, 


vp 


— 
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cession, the prerogative of the crown, the 


form and parts of the legislature, toge- 


ther with the respective powers, office, 
duration, and mutual dependency of the 
several parts, are all only so many laws, 


mutable like other laws, whenever expe- 


diency requires, either by the ordinary act 
of the legislature, or, if the occasion de- 
serve it, by the e of the peo- 


_r ” 


Here then is a direQ 8 
that the most venerable institutions, which 


have been transmitted to us by our ances- 
tors, may justifiably be discarded, when- 
ever more beneficial institutions shall have 


been suggested. And it is evident, that if 


improvements may be engrafted on old 
establishments, and objectionable parts re- 
moved, the discussion necessary to pro- 


duce these improvements or abolitions, 
can never be criminal or presumptuous. 
The people may previously deliberate on 
what they may subsequently perform. | | 
In the passage quoted above, Paley did * 


1 . disprove the existence of a consti- | 


_ tution 
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tution in his own country. Yet we shall find, 
that he attributes political omnipotence not 
only to the people, but to the ordinary 
acts of the legislature; and he is right in 
his assumption. The legislature of Great 
Britain has on many occasions suspended 
the usual course of the Habeas Corpus, 
which is absurdly called a fundamental 
part of the constitution. If it were to be 
judged expedient by the same legislature 
to suspend or abolish the trial by jury, or 
to new-model the law of treason, there is 
no power to prevent such an act, but 
the summary operation of popular inter- 
ference; there is no acknowledged autho- 
rity, to which the legislative body is sub 
ordinate and accountable. I have before 
ventured on this assertion; but I could not 
resist the repetition of so important a fact, 
when supported by collateral evidence. | 
I hall also cite two passages from Locke's 
Treatise on Civil Government, to determine 
the question of inviolability. Those 
who would persuade us, that by being born 
under any government we are naturally 
subjects 
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$ubjeQs to it, and have no more any title 
or pretence to the freedom of the state of 
nature, haye no other reason to produce 
for it, but only because our fathers or pro- 
genitors passed away their natural liberty, 
and thereby bound themselves up and their 


posterity to a perpetual subjection to the 


government which they themselves sub- 
mitted to. It is true, that whatever en · 


gagements or promises any one has made 


for himself, he is under the obligation of 
them, but cannot, by any compact what- 
soever, bind his children or posterity; for 
his son, when a man, being altogether as 


- | free as the father, any act of the father 


can no more give away the liberty of the 
son, than it can of any body else.”” The 
end of government being the good of the 


community, whatsoever alterations are 


made in it, tending to that end, cannot be 


an encroachment on any body, since no- 
body in government can have a right 
tending to any other end; and those only 
are encroachments which prejudice or hin- | 
Gr the public good. Those who say 

otherwise, 
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otherwise, speak as if the prince had a 
distinct and separate interest from the good 
of the community, and was not made for 
it; the root and source from which spring 
almost all those evils and disorders which 
happen in kingly governments. And in- 
deed, if that be so, the people under his 
government are not a society of rational 
creatures, entered into a community for 
their mutual good; they are not such as 
have set rulers over themselves, to guard 
and promote that good; but are to be 
looked on as an herd of inferior creatures, 
under the dominion of a master, who 
keeps them and works them for his own 
pleasure and profit.“ : 
Having thus ascertained the propriety 
of those enquiries, which tend to salutary 
alterations in the political system, and the 
gradual perfection of social happiness, it 
will be our business to exercise this free- 
dom in discovering the means by which 
government may be made to conduce more 
effeQually to the progress of civilization. 


It 
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It is an object of serious consequence, 
to deprive all public establishments of that 
parade and ostentation, in which they have. 
been invested by the faQtitious taste of 
barbarous ages, and to devote them en- 
tirely to purposes of utility. An enlight- 
ened people will always respect the mem- 
bers of a wise and beneficent government; 
nor will their respect or affection be dimi- 
nished by simplicity of attire, by unassuming 
manners, or reciprocal and familiar inter- 
course. The sumptuous vest, the length- 
ened train of guards and, attendants, the 
ceremonies of courts, are all instances of 
that mental puerility, which is the charac- 
teristic of nascent civilization. The origin 

of these magnificent shows is to be found 
in the tyranny of eastern despots, who 
hoped by such artifices to magnify their 
consequence in the eyes of their sub- 
zeas, and to divert the minds. of the latter 
from their own condition, by the gaieties 
of pageantry and procession. But in the | 
more manly governments of antiquity, 
these toys and rattles were laid aside, and 
| Ko” the 
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the public business was conducted in plain. 
ness and sobriety. The passion for solemn 
pomp. returned with the age of chivalry ; 
and since that time, the political institu- 
tions of Europe have been encumbered 
with dignified occupiers of menial offices, 
with soldiers who never enter a field of 
battle, and pensioners whose services in- 
genuity would be puzzled to enumerate. 
The usual plea, on which the trappings of 
royalty are justified is, that they ensure that 
reverent subordination to constituted au- 
thorities, which popular hauteur might be 
disposed to deny to a fellow mortal, not 
elevated by artificial distinctions. This is 
only transferring the charge of folly from 
one part of the community to the other; 
for the respect thus offered, is to the gar- 
ment, not to the wearer ; to the attendants, 
not to the master. It would not be possible 
to perform a kinder office to the multitude, 
than to turn them aside from this extrava» 
gant veneration of gilded aristocracy; than 
to teach them to look for real benefits, in- 
stead of useless splendor, from those to 
| | whom 
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whom 0 have entrusted the he). uu 


duties of legislation. 


The expence of government is necessa- 
rily connected with its splendor. The sum 
dedutted from the income of each indi- 


vidual in what are called the civilized 
countries of Europe, to defray the charges 


of the state, and support the dignity of the 


crown, if accurately computed would ex- 


cite astonischment. Persons who are called 
to exercise the legislative or executive 
functions, as they are prevented from ap- 


plying their industry for their private 


emolument, are entitled to a decent sub- 
sistence, and reasonable remuneration; 
but whenever they extend their demands, 


and arrogate to themselves patronage and 
the disposal of the public revenue, with- 
out responsibility, the nation must be im- 
poverished. The produce of the whole is 
not more than equal to the wants of the 


whole; and if one of. the parts should: take 


: to itself more than its proportion, a defalca! 
tion will be N in neee _ 
aa. = 
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The foregoing, and other abuses can only 
be remedied by a free, uniform and equal 
representation. In the review of past 
times, we find the most important errors of 
the best governments to have originated 
from the want of this. It is but lately 
that its genuine principles have been dis- 
closed; political writers have been diligent 
and successful in their investigation; and 
the generality of readers have adopted 
them in theory, and at the first convenient 
season, are desirous of reducing them to 
practice. From the prevalence of this 

system are the fairest hopes of an improved 

civilization to be conceived; and I conſi- 
der the question of monarchy and republi- 
canism, when compared with that of repre- 
sentation, as sinking into trivial importance. 
Without this bulwark of popular rights, 
a commonwealth must fall a sacrifice to 
anarchy, and kingly government degene- 
rate into unqualified despotism. But 
where this principle is well understood, 
these extremes of evil are equally avoided; 
the energies of government will be pre- 
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served in a republic; the corruptions of 

government will be swept away in a mo- 
narchy; for the popular spirit will pervade 
the whole mass. As the representative 
system is nc eessary to the union of order 


and liberty, so does it produce the most 
salutary effects on the habits and manners 
of che people. A man, who votes in the 
election of the legislative body, feels sen- 


Sib:e that he has an important duty to per- 
form, and if he is capable of any virtuous 
emotions, will be anxious to acquit himself 


to his on conscience, and to the satisfaction 


of his fellow citizens; by aceustoming him- 
self to listen to the dictates of conscience, 
and consult the general good in one in- 
stance, he is gradually led to propose to 
himself the game rules of conduct on every 


occasion; and it will not be easy to deter- 
mine the limits of patriotism and bene vo- 


lence, when these motives Shall influence 


0 whole communit ). ls 


- The objection againat the frequency/and 


r of TE Ann arising 
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from the immorality to which they give 
birth, is only valid, when applied to that 
general state of abandoned profligacy, 
from which society is now beginning to 
emerge. When the suffrages of the peo- 
ple are monopolized by wealthy indivi- 
duals, and inherited like any other species 
of property; or when eleQtors extend their 
hands to either candidate in the face of 
| day, and set their consciences at auction; 
te guilt of such practices calls aloud for 
punishment, and the system for reformation. 
But knowledge is gradually raising man- 
kind above that brutal sensuality, which 
places all enjoyment in the gratification f 

appetite; the bulk of the community begin 
to examine, to feel, to understand their 
rights and duties; they only require the 
fostering care of the philosopher, to'ripen 
them into compleat rationality, and furnish 
them with the requisites of political and 
moral action. The disorders, which too 
frequently occur in promiscuous assem- 
blies, instead of affording an argument 
| against their toleration, evince the necessity 
T 2 | "OF 
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of regulating them on some steady princi- 
ple; for it is impertinent to say to the 


people of the present age, that they shall 
not participate in the government of them- 
selves: the only way to prevent them from 


deviating into irregularity and confusion, 


is to instru@ them in the legitimate use of 
their own power, and to divert their views 


from vulgar prejudices and follies to 


science and civilization. 
Every improvement of the political ma- 

chine, however trifling, tends to the ame- 

lioration of society; the repeal of a penal 


statute, or the disfranchisement of a venal 


borough is some acquisition to the cause of 
liberty. If it be our object, however, to 
ripen the seeds of freedom to maturity, we 


can never rest satisfied with any thing short 


of universal representation; for if it can 
be proved that one man has an inherent 


right to represent or be represented, the 


same right can be proved to be equally in- 
herent in every other man. The most sturdy 


advocates for things as they are, will wil- 


lin gly allow, that there are many thousand | 
| persons 
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persons of property and consequence, as 
it is called, particularly in manufacturing 
towns, whose admission to the rights of 
electors would be an act of justice, and of 
material advantage to the community; yet 
I see no ground on which any man, who is 
at present excluded, can claim participa- 1 
tion in these privileges, unless he is ready 
to permit every other man to enforce a 
similar claim. | 
That representation should be confined 
to property, is a favourite idea with the op- 
posers of the equality of human rights; 
but nothing can be more futile or irra- 
tional. The act of appointing a delegate 
implies comparison and selection, to which 
a being capable of reason and reflection 
can alone be competent. This att of 
judgement, however, is required from an 
insensible and inanimate mass, as an acre 
of land, a heap. of money, a depot of 
| goods; which are to send a representative, 
to watch their interests, and express their 
will. This is no exaggerated statement of 
| the case; for the man, who actually ap- 
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points the representative, is only permitted 
to do so in consequence of an accidental 
connection; he acts not as a man, but as 
the possessor of land, money, or goods; 
not in his own right, but on their account. 
The representation of property can alone 
rest on the absurd dottrine of an inherent 
right in property; for if the rights of man 
are consulted, the rights which belong to a 
man of property, equally belong to a man 
of no property. 
3 2ngument in favour of a limited | 
representation deserves some attention. 
As a state cannot be supported, except by 
the efforts and contributions of its mem- 
bers, those only ought to interfere in the 
concerns of government, who pay their 
proportion towards its maintenance. This 
iS undoubtedly true; yet if we examine 
this position carefully, I think it will be 
: Found to exclude none but criminals and 
paupers. With regard to the latter, their 
very existence denotes an imperfect, C 
rupt, and uncivilized condition of 2 
in r as the 1 8911 for which 1 
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am contending gains ground, their num- 
bers will be diminished, and the race will 
gradually become extinct. In respect to 
the former, it is clear that men, Who have 
forfeited the protection and benefits of the 
law, can have no interest or right in the 
framing of the law; but the operation of a 
well-regulated government will tend to the 
prevention of crimes; and it may be hoped 
that at some period, the world may be freed ' 
from this noxious description of its inha- 


bitants. With these exceptions, we all 


contribute in different modes and degrees 
ta the strength and prosperity of the state. 
The rich pay in money; the poor in la- 
bour; and as the general welfare depends 
not so much on the wealth of individuals, 

as on the industry of the people, to deny 


any privileges to the latter, which are con- 


ceded to the former, is a proceeding flag- 
rantly unjust, and tending to weaken the 
bends of the social union. Can it possibly be 
supposed, that the res publica is less indebted 
to the tenant, and his labourers, who culti- 
vate the Ian, than to the proprietor, who 
2 x 4 * "07 
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only collects the rents? Is the manual 
skill of the inferior workmen less neces- 

sary, than the capital of the master manu- 

flakturers? As the fruits of the earth do 
not grow spontaneously; as those articles 

of raiment, which we derive from the ani- 

mal or vegetable creation, require the art 
of man to fashion them into convenience 
and usefulness; it is impossible for any one 
to live within the limits prescribed by 
equity and law, without possessing some 
fund, either of property or personal acti- 
vity, on which he may draw for subsistence. 
And as every thing, which one man ex- 
pends or earns for his on support and 
comfort, contributes in some measure to 

the support and comfort of others, none 
but those who live in habits of lawless and 
profligate idleness, and whose conduct must 
call down the censure and protest of a vi- 

gorous government, can be Justly excluded- 
from an interest anda voice in the coun- 
sels, which regulate. and superintend _ 
| d of che whole 1 77 | 
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It is frivolous to alledge, that men 
should be more or less privileged; accord- 
ing to. the magnitude of their contribu- 
tions; for great and small are comparative 
and indefinite terms; and if each member 
pays his tribute to the community, in 
proportion to what he has received from 
it, the relative equality of man to man is 
maintained, and the inseparable connec- 
tion of rights with duties is preserved. 

The mind, when partially informed and 
civilized, is strongly impressed with the 
ideas of magnitude and extent; and as the 
yulgar think more highly of royal and 
ennobled personages, for the splendor 
which surrounds them, the same propen- 
sity is discovered, in the admission of 
claims to superiority, founded on the arro- 
gance of large and weighty concerns. 
Yet I am far from allowing, that the build- 
er of a cottage is less usefully employed, 
than the builder of a palace; that the pub- 
lic are not as much indebted to the inven- 
tor of the most simple, as of the most 
complicated machine; to the retailer of 
small 


Small wares, as to the Director of a com- 
mercial Company. Ingenuity and enter- 
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prize are honorably rewarded' by respect 
* admiration; _ have no _” to 1 0 


rogative. 
Nor should I ede even the ben! 


.  8ioners of our charitable institutions from 


the common rights of nature, vere it not 
that independence of situation is absolute- 
ly requisite to the proper use of the elec- 
tive franchise. Now as these establish 


ments are at present arranged, those who 
are benefited by them are so entirely at 
the mercy of their patrons, whether the 


patronage be vested in the government or 
in private hands, that they must necessa- 
ily proxtitute their freedom in support of 


_ unworthy persons or destruftive systems, 


whenever the views of their proptietors 
demand such a sacrifice. But I shall. here- 
after suggest a plan, by which the evils 
of. public charities may be in a great mea- 
sure avoided; and in cate of its adoption 


and 88 the nM or I no longer 
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exist, to deprive the unfortunate or the 
aged of their most valuable privileges. 
If the right of universal suffrage is made 
evident, and in a country professing civi- 
lity and general information, it can hardly 
be questioned; no arguments are admissi- 
ble, deduced from its inexpediency and 
possible abuse. Fiat justitia, ruat cœlum. 
Yet arguments of this kind are so well 
calculated to influence common minds, 
that it may be worth while to counterat 
their unfair tendency. Experience is said 
to prove, that corruption is carried to its 
greatest length in towns, where the la- 
bouring poor are allowed to vote; for 
there they are entirely under the direction 
of their employers, and when a candidate 
has secured the master in his interest, he 
never condescends to conciliate the good 

opinion of his dependents; so that in fact 
the event rests on the decision of a few 
leading families. This statement may pro- 
bably be true; for the lower class of peo- 
ple, feeling no interest in the concerns of 
government, being taught that it is a mys- 
| tery 
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tery too profound for them to fathom, 
cannot be expected to run the hazard of 
offence, by obstinacy in an unavailing 
But if all ranks of men were to exercise 
freely this important function, they would 
regard it as an inestimable treasure; and 
being convinced that the prosperity of the 
state was intimately connected with their 
zudicious choice, they would employ their 
best faculties in comparing the qualifica- 
tions of candidates with the known duties 
of a legislator. A mercenary spirit is not 
the necessary concomitant of a low con- 
dition; and such is the elasticity of the 
human mind, that it is generally capable 
of accommodating itself to its circum- 
stances, and acting with dignity on impor- 
tant occasions. I am far from denying, 
that persons of superior knowledge would 
gain a considerable ascendancy over the 
less inquisitive and intelligent multitude; ; 
such an ascendancy not being obtained by! . 
corrupt practices, would rather prove ser- 
viceable than nnn to the pu blic 
| cause; 
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cause; and if occasionally it should be 
employed to mislead the popular judgment, 


the evil would contain an antidote within 


itself; the people, once deceived, would in 
future be more circumspett and peremp- 


tory in their determinations. 


Ss easily are all objeftions against the 
philosophical doctrine of equal and unali- 
enable rights confuted! Nor will just and 
beneficial government ever be established, 
till the people constitute themselves the 
judges of good and evil, and render their 
approbation to the measures adopted in- 


dispensible. But it requires some prepa- 


ration, to qualify the great mass of man- 
kind for assuming with propriety so lofty 
a tone. This object can only be accom- 

plished, by bringing them acquainted with | | 
the nature and end of civil institutions z- 

by teaching them to regulate their thoughts 
and actions according to the dictates of 
reason, and to render their happiness inde- 
pendent of external accidents or artificial 


enjoyments. The hacknied dogma there- 


fore is unfounded and irrational, that po- 
litical 


| > 
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litical subjects are not within the wie of 
the philosopher. We unjustly degrade the 
philosophical genius, when we confine its 
studies to the animal and vegetable crea- - 
tion, banish it to caverns, mountains, or 
wildernesses, or enclose it within the walls 
of hospitals, to compare the anatomy of 


the human body; yet deny it access to the 


higher walks of science, in which the mo- 
ral and intellectual happiness of man, and 
the leading principles of rational liberty 


are involved. The future progress of 


political knowledge will depend on the 
accession and assistance of philosophy. 
The provisions of our ancestors have 
proved inadequate to the security of their 
descendants, because they were insulated, 
and adapted to temporary circumstances; 
systems must be invented and established, 
to give stability to beneficial institutions, 

and to perpetuate the _ of reason and 
of freedom. — 

The - corner-stone ob; e e 
ment is pure representation; to obtain 
which, the obstructions at either extre- 

| mity 
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mity of society must be removed, and 
mankind gradually restored to their natu- 
ral level. The assumptions and immuni- 
ties of privileged orders are incoinpatible 
| with that generous spirit, which character- 
izes an enlightened age; they are encroach- 
ments on the public right, and must be 
viewed with jealousy and disgust. - They 
may continue for a time, but they have 
lost their strong hold on the imaginations 
of the people; titles have no form or sub- 
stance;. and they forfeit their respeQability 
when they sink in the general estimation. 
So universal is the opinion of their insta- 
bility become, that the most civilized of 
the Aristocracy in all countries are recon- 
ciling themselves to their loss, and pre- 
paring to ascend from nobility to man- 
hood. In the days of our infancy, we 
delighted in pageants; but the season of 
maturity is arriving, and childish e 
shall be done away. 

As the principles of AE ee bes 
come better understood, the condition of 
the lower classes in society will be melior- 
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ated, and their welfare more effectually 
consulted. To prepare the way for the 
representative system in its greatest lati- 


. tude, there are numbers in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, who must be raised from 


poverty and dependence to competency 


and security. It has been the policy of. 


old establishments, to supply the wants of 


the labouring poor so scantily, chat in 


childhood; in sickness, at the approach of 


5 old age, at the intervention of any unfore- 
seen accident, they should be compelled 
to petition for assistance, which might be 

granted or denied according to the alledged 


merits of the petitioners. In consequence 


of this contrivance, a numerous and re- 


speQtable class of men are enslaved to the 


opinions and caprices of their superiors in 


rank, and become implicated with the | 


| D and abettors of corruption. 


The method of obviating this inconve- 


nience appears to me to be, by abolishing 


those ostentatious institutions, known by 


the name of public Charities; by devoting 


to other uses those costly structures, 
ea „ . which 
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which insult the wretehedaess: of their in- : 


habitants ; and by extending those aids uni- 
versally, with impartiality, and on he 
ground of justice, which industry is de- 
graded by receiving from arrogant muni- 
ficence. For, till the fruits of the earth 
are more equally distributed and enjoyed, 
than the present customs of society allow, 
a provision must be made for all oeca- 
sions in which the wants of men may be 
greater than their means of supply, Coun- 
tries of any considerable extent are divid- 
ed into smaller portions, as municipali- 
ties, parishes, or districts, each of which 
refers its jurisdiction to the authority of 
the legislature, and as in subordination 
to that controuling power. With the offi- 
cers of these smaller divisions should rest 
the decem maintenance of the poor within 
their limits, under all circumstances, in 
which the labour of individuals or families 
is inadequate to their comfortable subsist- 
ence. No discretionary authority ought 
to be vested in these officers, but instances 
of Py © or negle& should be accom- 
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panied by the severest punishment, which 

the breach of an important duty can de- 
serve. The criterion, by which the due 
proportion of relief may be ascertained, 
is easily established. There is no difficulty 
in determining the sum, which an indus- 
trious man can earn in a given time, when 
his particular occupation is known. But 
as some employments are more profitable 
than others, equal industry will not be 
constantly attended with equal advantage. 
Vet as every industrious man is entitled to 
the necessaries and comforts of life, the 
following regulations might be adopted. 
The price of agricultural and mechanical 

labour should be so settled, that every in- 

dividual, in the least lucrative branches of 
business, should be able to supply him- 
self with suitable food, raiment and lodg- 

ing, by continual, yet moderate exertions; 
which exertions, if such individual refuse 
to make, he has no claim either on the 

justice or the benevolence of his fellow 
citizens. As women, by their natural 


„ are only fitted for the less 
| arduous 
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arduous occupations, certain departments of 
labour, which require more dexterity: than 
bodily strength, might be appropriated to 
their support; and the reward of their 
services should also be proportioned to 
their necessities. Thus a single man or 
woman, or a husband and wife without 
children, ought never to become charge- 
able to the public, except in cases, which 
will hereafter be mentioned. But a vo- 
man, when advanced in pregnancy, is 
incapacitated from active industry by the 
peculiarities of her situation; when char- 
ged with the care of one or more young 
children, she is justly absolved from all 
other calls, by the more important obliga- 
tions of domestic duties. So that in fa- 
milies of this description, the husband 
alone will work; and as we suppose his 
usual gains to be no more than sufficient 
for his own occasions, his right ought to 
be recognized, to demand, not to petition, 
from the community, all necessary pro- 
vision for the subsistence of a wife, for 
the maintenance and education of chil- 

3 uren, 
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dren, according to their ages and circum- 
stances, till they are capable of providing 
ſor themselves. The sum of money, or 
the articles necessary for this purpose, 
should be permanently and judiciously 
_ _ 8ettled; and the mode of education should 
be worthy the justice and liberality of the 
government. The title to assistance 
should N by the eien 04. the 
| family... 

There are few occupations, however, 
which afford so scanty a pittance. In 
most trades, a man can earn enough for 
the decent support of himself, a wife, and 
a certain number of children; in which 
case, his demands on the public fund will 
be limited by the excess of children, above 
the number for which he is required, from 
the known profits of his business, to pro- 
vide. This principle is 50 simple, and its 
application in all cases 80; obvious, that 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on it any 
farther. 21 
: The foregoing atk can only be wh 
by, the constant Ea of the people; ; 

it 
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it would be frustrated by he occasional 
stagnation of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, in consequence of foreign 


wars or domestic tumults, or any other 
unfavourable occurrences. Of war I shall 
speak hereafter; it is sufficient in this place 
to observe, that it is the duty of the go- 
verning power, wherever it may be 
vested, to provide a succession of public 


works, on which the laboring part of the 


community may depend, whenever cir- 
cumstances may deprive them of their 
usual resources. Industry should never 
have occasion to complain, that it has no 
obje& on which to bestow its exertions. 

Vet, though sufficient encouragement 
may be given to the vigorous exercise of 
the faculties, the indispositions and dis- 
eases, incident to the human frame, will 
occasionally impede the regular course of 
labour, and render the intervention of the 
public aid necessary, to supply the defi- 


ciency caused by such events. There 


ought therefore to be a provision for the 


maintenance of families, during the illness 


LS 
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of those who support them; and an easy 
access to the best medical and surgical 
assistance, unattended with expence or in- 
convenience to those, whose finances are 
inadequate to the purchase of necessary 
attendance. But this should not be ac- 
complished, by driving the tenants. of 
a peaceful cottage into workhouses 'and 
hospitals, where they are exposed to the 
tyranny and caprice of contractors for hu- 
man misery: the sorrows of sickness and 
poverty must be alleviated with delicacy and 
feeling; the remedy must be administered to 
the patient in the midst of his kindred and 
connettions, and the air of arrogant libera- 
lity must be repressed, or the spirit of civi- 
lization will be severely wounded in the 
moekery of hard-hearted charity. 
The cases of childhood and sickness 
have been considered, and accommodated; - 
old age remains, and well does it deserve 
our kind and respeQful attention. It is 
Seldom that the most industrious men br 
women in the lower occupations of life 
are able to reserve to themselves such a 
38 portion 
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portion of their gains, especially if they 
have families, as may support their declining 
years in comfort and independence. In 
countries professing refinement, how are 
these veterans in the most honourable ser- 
vice of the state rewarded for their past 

toils? They are either consigned to the 
hazard of such a provision, as the filial 
piety of their progeny may be disposed to 
make for them, or if reluctantly forced on 
the inhospitable establishments of a parish, 
they are thrust into a dungeon in squalid- 
ness and obscurity, and banished from all 
those gratifications of social intercourse, in 
which humanity in all its gradations most 
delights. But a liberal policy will dictate 
a very different mode of treatment, when 
useful industry has exhausted the vital 
energy, in contributing to the sum of gene- 

ral prosperity, without an adequate reserva- 
tion of individual emolument. At an age, 
when the health begins to decline, and na- 
ture is supposed to decay, every person, 
on producing a certificate of an honest 
and laborious life, should be entitled to de- 
„55 mand 
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dis days, as might rather increase than di- 


minish those comforts and enjoyments, in 


which he had been accustomed to indulge 


himself from the fruits of his own labour. 
It is almost unnecessary to say, that this 


elaim is only valid, where the employ- 
ment of the claimant has been such, as not 
to afford the means of providing for fu- 
ture "contingencies; for no man, who has 


a fair and honourable opportunity of pre- 
venting it, is justified in allowing himself 


to become. burdensome to the public. 
Where this opportunity has not been en- 


joyed, the eontributions of the comm. ity 


ought to be liberal, impartial, and unat- 


_ tended with vexatious or degrading cir- 


eumstances; the character of a pensioner 


on the justice of his fellow- citizens, ought 


to be considered as highly respeQable, and 


compatible with the most perfect liberty of 


action. Nor should the gratuities, allotted 


to old age, be plogged with the condition of 
residence in those miserable +44. e 
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racks of the poor; their own home is the 
place where the aged appear with the most 


respedctability, and glide along the current 


of life with most satisfaction to themselves. 


Is ought to be a leading principle in this 


branch of political œconomy, that the cot- 


tage of the labourer should be preserved 
to him, after the period of his labour has 
expired. It is to be observed, that this 
settled provision for che elderly poor must 
be unalienable, to answer the purposes 
intended. If petty officers are to sus- 


pend the course of these regulations on 
their own authority, on the all 


charge of immorality, or on any other fri- 
volous pretence, the objetts of our attention 


are reduced into a state of fawning depen- 


dence on the caprices and partialities of 


of imperious masters. The forfeiture of 


the public munificence can justly be in- 
curred only in cases, in which the violated 
Jaws call down punishment on the head of 
the offender, and pronounge him an un- 


"* 
worthy member of the con wealth. 
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For these i important and extensive pur- 
poses, a fund must be appointed; to which 
every class in society ought to contribute, 


exept that which is the object of relief, in 


proportion to their various circumstances 


tion be found burdensome to the mass of 
the people, when it is considered, that its 


weight will be alleviated by the abolition 
of chat ostentatious and corrupt expendi- | 


ture, which is interwoven with the very 
existence of government on its present 
By the option or improvement of the 
foregoing: hints, the representative system 
might be extended with evident advan- 
tage; and that description of men, to whom 
the contumelious appellation of paupers is 


usually applied, might be rendered as com- 
petent to interpose in the appointment of 


their own legislators, and as independent of 


all undue influence, as the e of 
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and fortunes. Nor will such a contribu- 
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| Yet there is another plausible argument 


against an universal representation, arising 


from the ignorance of the multitude. I 


4% 
2 
as 
- 


allow it to be very desirable, that informa- 
tion should be more generally circulated ; 
that those who are to execute the impor- 
tant office of electors, should decide 


upon just principles 5 that the evils of | 


barbarism, as well as those of poverty, 
should be remedied. Nor is the attain- 
ment of this object so difficult, as may at 
first sight be imagined. So far is it from 
being true, that political science is too ab- 


struse for the capacity of the people, that 


they seem to have a natural bent to- 


wards such enquiries; and it is the constant 


endeavour of governments, to detach their 


minds from this their favourite pursuit, by 


representing it as appropriated exclusively 


to the philosopher and the statesman. This 


policy, however, carries with it its own 


condemnation. There is no occasion to 


dissuade the vulgar from the study of ma- 


thematics or astronomy ; the subjects con- 


kan vithin wenne a reply quality; 
to 
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to minds unaccustomed to speculative ab- 
8straction. ' But the very attempt to argue 
mankind into a belief, that they have no 
alternative, but a blind acquiescence in 
present institutions, is an acknowledgment 


of a general propensity to investigate their 
merits, If human establishments were 
designed to be as permanent as the rotatory 


movements of the heavenly bodies, there 
would be no more danger of interruption 
to the one, than to the other, from bold 
experiment or idle curiosity. Political 


Systems, being the workmanship of man, 
are continually open to the revisions and 
i improvements, the suggestions and specu- 

lations of their maker's ingenuity ; they 


afford a suitable exercise to the faculties, 
and are capable of being carried to perfec- 
tion by the progressive application of phi- 
sosophical principles to the common tran- 
sactoins of life. f | 
If legislators had the i true PRE VE to en- 
courage those investigations which they re- 
Press, a few years would produce @ rapid 


D of . and a conside- 
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rable acquisition of, knowledge among the 
lower classes of society. A patriotic go- 
vernment would also provide such a plan 
of instruction for the rising generation, 
as should secure their adherenee to the 
most important rules of political condutt, 
and unmask the specious pretence for sla- 
very, deduced from artificial and systematic 
ignorance. I am no advocate for plung- 
ing the labouring part of the community 
in profound erudition, or exercising them 
in those smaller accomplishments, which 
constitute the spurious politeness of 
cccurts; but for imparting to them plain, 
unvarnished truths, intelligible maxims of 
morality, and worthy motives of aQtion 
in all SILUALIONS, | to which my ne be 

called. 
Thus have ren to * che 
leading objeRtions against an unlimited re- 
presentation, to prove its foundation in 
equity, and illustrate its tendency to give 
prominence - to the human character. 
Hitherto I have only considered it as 
operating on a single nation; let us suppose 
1 St 
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it extended to all the countries of Europe, 
or of the world, and consider its effects on 
the general welfare of mankind. WRT. 
War is one of the heaviest calamities, 
which can befal the citizens of a state. 
Whether we look to the waste of life, to 
the neglett of agriculture, to the stagna- 
tion of commerce, and consequent dis- 
tress of families, or to the ferocious dispo- 
sitions, generated by the contests of mighty 
empires, its consequences are fatal to the 
happiness and virtue of society. Civi- 
lized nations, when in a state of warfare, are 
aQtuated by the spirit of barbarism, with- 
out its excuse. Yet arbitrary govern- 
ments have always exhibited a predilection 
for the precarious advantages of conquest, 
and have shunned the uninteresting tran- 
quillity of peace. Even in their com- 
pacts, their treaties and alliances, they 
bave waged a war of fraud; in their di- 
plomatic punctilios, they have prepared 
an ambuscade, to hasten the commence- 
ment of open hostility. But the people 
have neither interest nor pleasure in the 
| | horrors 
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| horrors of military execution. Peace is 


their element; and they must either be 


frightened or cajoled into the conflict of 


offensive war; for they know by melan- 


choly experience, that though it may be 
the gala of the Prince, it is the grave of 
of the subject. | 
It is natural therefore to expect, chat in 
proportion as the people obtain an in- 
fluence over the national counsels, the 
frequency and the inveteracy of wars will 
be abated. This effect however. is not 
| likely to take place, while the inhabitants 
of a single region afford a hateful example 
of democracy, and are insulted and in- 
jured on account of their opinions by the 
despotic powers which surround their ter- 


ritory. In such a situation, military ardour 
becomes a virtue, because it becomes ne- 


cessary to the preservation of liberty. 
The principle of defence is as laudable, as 


that of aggression is unjust. Where there 
is a contrariety of political systems in 


neighbouring countries, mutual jealousy, 
fear of attack, and preparation for resist- 


ance 
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ance are characteristic circumstances of the 
times, and justify the cultivation of talents, 
which in all other cases morality and bene - 
volence would condemn. This discordant 
state of society, however, is so offensive 
to the spirit of philosophy and civilization, 
that it ought as much as possible to be pre- 
vented, by endeavouring to unite the 


members of different communities in the 


same career of improvement, and to ob- 
viate those reciprocal prejudices, which 
embroil the nations of the world in un- 
ceasing and destrudtive contentions. But 
imagine for a moment, that a perceptible 
and an equal progress was made in the 
leading states of Europe, towards an equi- 
table and free system of government; that 
the popular will was in some measure the 
basis of public determinations, ' A desire 
of contributing to the sum of general hap- 
piness is a natural propensity in man, un- 
less when he is under the direction of 
designing and ambitious individuals, who 
mould both his reason and his passions, 
his excellencies and his frailties, to their 
„ EN „ 
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insidious purposes. A regard to his 
own security and advantage also forms a 
prominent feature in his character. From 
tbe principle of public benevolencę and 
private interest combined, it will necessa- 
rily follow, that nations must be mutually 
 averse to the arbitration of their differences 
by the sword. Generosity would forbid 
them to raise themselves on the ruins of 
their fellow- creatures; selfishness would 
prevent them from exposing the fabric of 
their own prosperity to the perils of a 
storm. There would therefore be a gene- 
ral tendency in the civilized world, to- 
wards the amicable accommodation of 
disputes ; and a principal mark of distinc- 
tion between arbitrary and popular govern- 
ments would be, that the one would dis- 
play the same eagerness to avoid, as the 
other to precipitate the calamities of war. 
On these grounds might the laws of na- 
tions and their complicated interests be 
simplified, and a tribunal be eretted, at 
which the misunderstandings of empires 
might be reQified- and explained; the ju - 
risdiction of which might in the course of 
mn: time 
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time become so decisive, that the remem- 
brance of war would only be preserved in 
the records of history. Let this obje& be 
happily attained, and mankind will have 
reason to glory in their arrival within 
the precindts of civilization: for then will 
_ they be alive to the pleasures of benevo- 
lent intereourse, and the studies of know- 
ledge and humanity; the litigious etiquette, 
and the ensnaring subtleties of modern 
politics are refinements of that species, 
which may gratify the flimsy vanity of a 
courtier, but incur the contempt and indig- 
nation of the philosophic mind. 

I do not profess to enumerate all the ad- 
vantageous consequences of the principle, 
for which I am contending ; they will na- 
turally follow its establishment. If I have 
proved its rectitude and utility, and refuted 
the charges, with which it is most frequently = 
assailed, I have attained | my object. I 
shall therefore dismiss the subjett of go- 
vernment, as connected with civilization, | 
by observing, that the abolition of death 
* a u e accompany the 

| | cessation 
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cessation of war, That any nation should 
presume to call itself civilized, .and con- 
tinue to acquiesce in the sacrifice of hu. 
man victims to sanguinary laws, conceived 
in the spirit of barbarism, is a contradic-, 
tion too palpable to be imposed on the 
credulity of mankind. Society has no 
property in the life of its members; and 
consequently no right to assume the arbi- 
trary authority, by which it is usual for 
courts of justice to deliberate on its dis- 
posal. That forty shillings should consti- 
tute the boundary between life and death, 
is such a stain in modern jurisprudence, as 
none but the waters of oblivion can wash 
out. i Ts 21 f | 
I am not insensible of the ridicule or 
opprobrium, which is lavished on the pro- 
pagators of Utopian systems. Yet those 

persons evince their. ignorance of the 
gradual progression, which charatterizes 
- human affairs, who dogmatically assert the 
impratticabilitey. of any improvement, 
merely because it has not yet been carried 


7 into execution.  Objettions to any theory, 
M 2 1 
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founded on its inefficacy, its contraditory 
principles, its dangerous consequences, or 
any supposed radical defect, are entitled to 


respettful attention and reply; but supe- 


rior excellence or utility is a point at which 


the friends of humanity would wish to ar- 
rive, and they will endeavour to profit 
by the suggestions of enquiring men. Are 


we under any obligation, not to exceed the 


limits prescribed by our forefathers? Are 


our descendants to be confined in their 
pursuit of moral or political good, because 
our vices and weaknesses may have bound 
us in the chains of evil? As well might 
we argue against the possibility of reforma- 


tion in the manners of individuals, which 


every one's experience proves to be at- 


tainable, as deny the improveable qualities 
of the social character, when we read in 


history what man once was, and see what 
he is now become. And Whatever the 
champions of human incorrigibility may | 
assert, the foundation of these derided:sys- 
tems is already laid in certain principles, 
which have —_— en called into ac- 

| FN tion; 
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tion; the speculative investigation of hu- 
man rights is only preparatory to their 
practical exercise; and unless the impres- 
sion, which political philosophers have 
made on the public mind, should be ef- 
faced, the statesman, while blindly pur- 
Suing the path of his predecessors, will be 
suddenly surprised by the appearance of 
some unexpected phenomenon, and find 
bimself transported into the regions of 
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Taz is no circumstance, which has a 
stronger tendency to display the puerile 
condition of society, than the state of re- 
ligious opinions and Nerd ebe in the 

world. | 
We naturally expett the n of civi- 

lized countries to be totally divested of 
superstition. The knowledge and practice 
of moral duties, assisted and enforced by 
the sense of a supreme being, and the ex- 
| peRation of a future state, are sufficient to 
constitute such a character, as may ensure 
be confidence and approbation of enlight- 
ened men. Every objeR, by which we are 
surrounded, proves to the satisfaction of 
mankind in general the existence of a first 
. _ evinces that cause to be _ 
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gent; more correct notions of the wise 
and benevolent character, by which that 
originating power is distinguished, together 
with the system of rewards and punish- 
ments, are commonly supposed to have 
been communicated by immediate revela- 
tion. Nor does this supposition involve 
in it any absurdity. For if we believe 
that there exists between God and man the 
intimate conneQion of creator and crea- 
ture, I see no difficulty in believing that 
the intercourse may be continued by occa- 
sional and direct intimations of the divine 
will. But it is objected, that uch commu- 
nications violate the established laws of 
nature. This obstacle, however, will be 
removed, when we attend to the following 
consideration. The laws of nature being 
framed by the god of nature, it is irra- 
tional to imagine that by this act he cir- 
- cumscribed his own. omnipotence, or or- 
dained a controuling power over his own 
independent mind. There are also some 
persons who will not give credit to a reve- 
lation, because it has never been realized 

— to 


to them by their own experience; it is most 
probable, that these same persons never 
felt an earthquake; yet they do not deny 
the physical possibility, or question the 
historical evidence of earthquakes. 
It is to be observed, that I do not enter 
into any discussion with the Atheist, because 
J am not writing professedly on theology, 
but on the natural influence of civilization 
on religious systems. Without attempting, 
therefore, to determine, what the opinions 
of society ought to be on this subject; I 
shall content myself with briefly suggesting, 
what they cannot be, consistently with the 
spirit of philosophical enquiry. I have 
before said, that the reality of a revelation 
is reconcileable to probability; but then we 
can reasonably suppose it to have been 
communicated, only on occasions of the 
highest importance, and for purposes the 
most beneficial to the happiness of mankind, 
If any man can for a moment entertain the 
idea, that the Divine Power has ever inten- 
posed in the affairs of this world, for the 
oOstentatious * of * to 
61 | $ YEN = terrify 
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terrify and alarm its creation, in short to 
any other end, than the promulgation of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence; it is of 
little importance whether such a man 
calls himself a Christian or Mahometan: 
his religion is the religion of a Barbarian. 
Rational belief cannot be extended to any 
of the dogmas, the quibbles and the myste- 
ries, with which the Churchmen of unen- 
lightened ages exercised their own puerile 
imaginations, and perplexed the understand- 
ings of the Laity. A wise man, knowing 
the limited extent of his own capacity, will 
not refuse his assent to' the credibility of 
any system, on the truth of which the wel- 
fare of the human race materially depends, 
because it is too elevated for the thorough 
comprehension of his faculties: but he will 
without hesitation reje& every propoſition, 
which is trivial in itself, abhorrent to reason 
and experience, or derogatory to the dignity 
of the divine character. The religion of 
a civilized community can admit of nothing 
complicated, nothing mean; no slavish sub- 
n to 3 conceived doftrines, no 
. 


i 
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imposition of human authority; it must de- 
rive its best support from the simplicity of 
its historical evidence, and the utility of 
its precepts. I have always considered 
this as the strongest hold of christianity. 
With regard to the proof deduced from 
miracles, it is not conclusive with me; for 
I must be convinced as to the truth of the 
system, in corroboration of which miracles 
are wrought, before I can give credit to the 
miracles themselves. Mahomet and the 
Pope, Cardinals, Monks, and Priests appear 
to have worked miracles; which would be 
as much entitled to belief as those of Christ, 
if the character of their authors were 
equally free from the suspicion of fraudu- 
lent and interested designs. This species 
of testimony is rather designed to confirm, 
than to produce convittion, in the minds 
of those, who have not been eye witnesses of 
its reality. But the ground which is equally 
tenable at the nearest and the most distant 
point of time, to the defenders of which the 
charge of credulity cannot be applied, is 
the nature of the doarines contained in the 
| | Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, and the era at which they were 
promulgated. At a period, when mankind 
in general were sunk in barbarism, when 
the splendor of the Roman Empire was 
tarnished by the absurdities of polytheism, 
and the enormities of habitual crimes, a 


teacher of morality appeared, who incul- 


cated principles, to which the mostenlight- 
ened philosophers of the heathen world had 
never attained. It is beyond all contro- 
versy, that the precepts taught by an illite- 
rate individual, in an obscure ' corner of 
| Judea, are calculated to contribute more 
efficaciously to the improvement of the 
human character, and to strike more deeply 
at the root of vice, than all the theories of 
Grecian sages and sectaries; and on these 
grounds they have challenged and obtained 
the approbation of succeeding ages. This 
person left behind him no written memorial 
of himself; but the leading transaQtions of 
his life, and the important features of his 
system were collected into a book by some 
of his followers, and transmitted for the 
ei ien of 9 RespeCting the 
antiquity 
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antiquity of the writings, there is but one opi- 
nion. Thepresent age is supposed to be dis- 
tinguished by the valuable discoveries which 
have been made in moral and political science; 
and the enthusiastic votaries of modern 
philosophy exult in the idea, that they have 
out- stripped all competitors in virtuous ex- 
ertions for the cause of humanity. In ge- 
neral they are justified in this assertion; 
but it is a most remarkable fact, that there 
is no precept of morality which has been 
propagated in modern times, no principle 
favourable to the interests of man, or the 
establishment of rational liberty and equa- 
lity, which is not to be found in this ancient 
book, written in times ill adapted to the 
promulgation of such systems. Let him 
that would be great among you, be as a 
Servant,” excludes the democracy of the 
eighteenth century from all claims to ori- 
ginality. If these circumstances can be 
accounted for on principles, mare natural 
khan those of divine revelation, Christiani 
may be pronounced to be indeſensible. 
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On these subjects however, private opi- 
nion ought to remain sacred and uncon- 
trouled: religious establishments alone are 
the proper objects of public approbation 
or censure. It has been usual for the bulk 
of mankind, to institute certain periodical 
observances, for the purpose of paying 
homage to the author of their being, and tes- 
tifying their belief in his pervading provi- 
dence. We may form some ideas relative 
to the progress of human improvement, by 
attending to the nature and complettion of 
these customs. | 

In a state of general and N informa- 
tion, a separate establishment for the admi- 
nistration of religious rites would be totally 
unnecessary: the requisite qualifications 
for this purpose being attainable by all, 
every man would be competent to assist 
in the general expression of gratitude and 
reverence, and occasionally to offer his 
sentiments on the most interesting subjetts 
of moral and philosophical enquiry. If 
public instruction were to assume the air 
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of discussion, rather than that of dry ha- 
rangue, it would occupy the mind more 
intensely, and produce a more permanent 
effekt on the habits and —— of the 
people. | 
In an inferior condition of Ae 
may possibly be attended with advantage, 
to support a number of men in compe- 
tency, that they may direct their studies 
more uniformly to the investigation of im- 
portant truth, and conduct the devotions of 
the community. Hitherto there is nothing 
offensive to the dignity and independence 
of a free and enlightened commonwealth. 
But when we discover this distinct order 
assuming more controul over the general 
opinions and consciences of men, than 
that which superior intelligence is entitled 
to exercise; when we observe it insulating 
itself by a peculiar habit; involving itself 
in a cloud of superstitious ceremonies; 
pretending to divine commission; leaguing 
itself with temporal authority; engrossing 
revenue, patronage and power; we may 
pronounce the unten of knowledge and 
civilization 
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civilization to be corrupted. A multitude 
of ordinances: is a certain indication of a 
fraudulent priesthood, and a zupa e 
laity. 

To form a just Split of our present 
ecclesiastical institutions, it will be proper 
to review them from their origin. The 
propensity to idolatry and polytheism ap- 
pears to have been very strong among 
mankind in all ages; nor have the most ci- 
vilized nations formed an exception to this 
general charge. The Jews were the only 
people of antiquity, who entertained. ra- 
tional ideas respecting the unity of the 

divine character. They are said to have 
been peculiarly entrusted with the preser- 
vation of this principle; yet they fre- 
quently relapsed into the customs and be- 
lief of the surrounding potentates, and 
partook to a considerable extent in the 
common delusion. The theology of 
Greece and Rome is too well known from 
the writings of the ancients, to need much 
illustration. It was borrowed, like their 
laws, from the Egyptians ; and absurdities 
—_ were 
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were TROY on absurdities, till the apo- 
theosis of emperors and of beasts com- 
pleated the sum of extravagance and pro- 
fanation. These nations, so refined in 
other respedts, were not in total igno- 
rance of one supreme ruler, as appears 
from the worship of their Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus: they considered the inferior 
deities as subordinate to this great power, 
and entitled to reverence, not as being 
omnipotent, but as more immediately su- 
perintending the government of this planet. 
On this principle, they divided their ado- 
ration between good and evil spirits, be- 
tween virtues and vices; love animated 
their addresses to some of their gods, fear 
dictated their prayers to others. The whole 
formed one mass of recondite. puerility 
and elegant superstition. The philosophers 
indeed were not deluded by these solemn 

mockeries; they smiled at the popular 
eredulity, and enjoyed their own opinions 
in the privacy of familiar intercourse. 
But they did not attempt to disturb a belief, 
which was capable of being converted 

9 nn 
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into a political engine; in their public 
lectures they recommended a strit obser- 
vance of ceremonial rites, and Socrates. 
himself was a worshipper of the gods. 

The leading reason why this system 
continued for so long a time in force, is 
to be found in the personal influence of 
the priesthood. The artifice of oracular 
responses was a master-piece of fraudulent | 
ingenuity. In consequence of this inven- 
tion, the approbation of the God, and 
therefore of his minister, was necessary 
to every enterprize, both of a public 
and private nature; the ambiguity of the 
oracle rendered detection impossible, whe- 
ther the event turned out prosperous or 
adverse; and thus was the destiny of em- 
pires suspended on the fiat of an imperious 
hierarchy. It would have been highly inex- 
pedient, for any leader of a se& or poli- 
tical party to have placed himself in oppo- 
sition to a body, which was so firmly secured 
in the affeCtions and N of the 
multitude, a 
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At length there arose a new religion, 
which disavowed all interference with the 
eivil government, and placed the criterion 
of merit in virtuous conduct, the know- 


ledge of the true God, and unaffected piety. . 


It tore the veil of solemnity from all formu- 
te, andexposed the nakedness of priestcraft 8 
in its most offensive deformity. The ve- 
neration of the heathens for their own reli- 
gious observances had been on the decline, 
before the appearance of Christianity ; and 
as the growing contempt of the old doc- 
trines facilitated the reception of the new 
' syatem, the converts were increasing daily 
throughout the Roman empire. This was 
an alarming symptom to despotic power. 
| Had it gone no further than the exchange 
of Jupiter for Jehovah, the government 
might have viewed its progress with com- 
placeney; for one God might serve the 
turn as well as another, provided his inte- 
rests did not clash with those of the trade. 
But it was found, that these novelties © 
tended to weaken the superstitious reve- 


' rence of the people for. 8 powers $ 
and 
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and this was the Secret cause of that inve- 
terate persecution, which the early Chris- 
tians experienced, Insult and injury, 
however, augmented the numbers, and 
animated the zeal of the enthusiasts; and 
it was at length perceived, that a new mode 
must be adopted, to mould these stubborn 
sektaries to the perde of W au- 
thority. | 
It was determined therefore to make 
this popular religion the religion of the 
state; and it was with reason supposed, that 
ease and emolument would render that 
party tractable, whose obstinacy was only 
confirmed by robbery, torture and death. 
_ To accomplish this purpose, it was neces- 
sary to corrupt the primitive purity of the 
institution. It was then resolved, to en- 
graft Christianity on Heathenism; to trans- 
form heroes and demigods into saints and 
marty rs; and carry on the ancient system 
under the appearance of novelty. | 
From the period of this alteration, the ge- 
nuine eimplicity of Christianity x was lost in 
| NS a host 
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a host of ostentatious ceremonies, - and 
the memory of its founder was oblite- 
rated by the obtrusive authority of its 
ministers. The Pope resumed the powers 
of the heathen Pontifex; and drew from 
the ancient oracles a precedent, by which 
he arrogated to himself a controuling 
influence over the temporal concerns of 
princes. The inferior priesthood, in all its 
gradations, from the Cardinal to the village 
Curate, assisted in this stupendous imposi- 
tion, and participated in the distribution 
of the spoil. Thus was a spiritual govern- 
ment established, which exceeded in despo- 
tism, profligacy and mischief, all former 
systems which the art of man had invented. 
But the dotctrines, contained in the original 
memorials of this religion, were in direct 
opposition to the practice of its professors. 
If the multitude had discovered this, the 
occupation would have been oyer; it was 
necessary therefore to preserve the barrier 
of obsolete language between them and 79 
perusal of the scriptures ; and to invent 
a Jargon of I dogmas and mys- 
| teries, 
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teries, which were to be imposed on the 
credulity of the ignorant, as contained in 
the inaccessible word of God. To throw 
a veil over the true genius of the Gospel, 
was not the only use of this artifice; it re- 
conciled the people to the habit of respett- 
ing what they did not understand; and 
should they observe any thing in the con- 
duR and morals of the clergy, inconsistent 
with so sacred an office, the reverend bre- 
thren might authoritatively alledge, that 
if their doctrine was incomprehensible, 
their discipline was no less s 803 7 este 
Profani. | 
Notwithstandin g these precautions, the 
ä immoralities of the priests were so glaring; 
the trade of absolutions, bulls and confes- 
sions, the monstrous and fantastical impie- 
ties of creeds reflected such disgrace on 
the Christian character, that men of reflec- 
tion and understanding, rarely to be found 
in those times, began to be ashamed of the 
profession. But vengeance awaited the 
insolence of reason. The flames of per- 
1 ecution 
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secution were kindled throughout Europe; 


inquisitorial tribunals were erected, the ex- 
ecutioner was constituted the defender of 
the faith, and heretics, together with their 
| doctrines, were consigned emendaturis ig- 
nibus. Thus did the Christians profit by 
the lessons, which the heathens had taught 


them, and exercise those arbitrary cruel- 


ties, of which they had lately been the 


victims. 
But it was ; not oufficient to texrily | in- 


bdelity into silence; it was also desirable 


to interest the imaginations, and animate | 


the zealof believers. To this end, public 
vVvorship was made to consist in processions, 


and magnificent exhibitions of every kind; 


so that the bishop in his church rivalled the 
splendor of the monarch in his court. 
Painting, sculpture, and music, lent their 


aid, to consecrate these ecclesiastical mock- 5 


cries, and to excite admiration, where they 
could not awaken piety. When bigotry and 
superstition are laid in the grave with other 
follies, the votaries of the arts will reverence 
hate memory, as _—_ view those models of 

| excellence, 
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excellence, which originated in the enthu- 
siasm of Popery. The cultivation of art 
however was not the leading object of 
these pantomimes; they had a tendency to 
dissipate reflection; and occasional festi- 
vals enabled the people to bear without 
complaining the rigours of penances, and 
the numerous oppressions of the system. 
But it is time to turn our attention 
these topics of hackneyed invettive, and 
examine the merits of what is commonly 
called the reformation. Liberality of senti- 
ment had but little influence in the produc- 


tion of this event. The assumptions of the 


Pope could not but be highly offensive to 
temporal sovereigns. A foreigner, arrogat- 
ing to himself dominion,was a circumstance, 
which excited the religious curiosity of our 
pious monarch, Henry VIII. Elizabeth 
compleated the ecclesiastical revolution, 
and established the church in its present 
form. It appears, therefore, that it was a 
transaction of policy, to secure supremacy 
to > the crown; it is for usto enquarey what was 

„„ gained 
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gained by i it to the cause of u ruth 
and freedom. | 
The necromantic d6Arines of the Winks: 
kc profession appear to have been retained; 
the confusion of arithmetical correctness 
and progression, the contradictions, the 
subtleties, the inexplicable mysteries, are 
transmitted from generation to generation; 
and time, which is said to explain all 
things, 2 to have abandoned these 
oracles of Christianity in despair. If we 
look to the government of the church, we 
Shall find no reason to congratulate oOur- 
selves on any alteration in its principle. 
The office of a bishop is equally hostile to 
true civilization, whether he be Catholic 
or Protestant : itis not easy to decide, whe- 
ther it is more absurd to call the Pope or 
the King the head of the church: in both 
cases we have the monstrous union of the 
church and the state; a dreadſul political 
machine, which disseminates hatred, bi- 
gotry and persecution from one end of the 
. ds, If an open is to 
l 1 be 
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be formed from the 238 of the 
people towards the parochial clergy, the 
former have derived little benefit from the 
change; they still feel themselves burdened 
with the maintenance of men, in whose 
election they have no voice, with whose 
persons they are frequently unacquainted; 
and all this to defend them from the pod 
of heresy and sedition. 

In what then does this en e 
tion consist? If we freedom of 
opinion to be ee we are told that 
& before all things it is necessary that we 
hold the Catholic faith; which faith, except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, 


Vithout doubt he shall perish-everlasting- 


ly.“ In reality it consists in this: the su- 
preme authority, ecclesiastical and tempo- 
ral, was transferred from the hands of 
foreign usurpers into those of the national 
clergy, whose claims were equally incom- 
mw with the — of the people. 
For the rest, some points of discipline 
were new eee and thus ends the 
story of the reformation, . 


But 
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But an important point is said to have 
been gained, in the abolition of those idle 
ceremonies, with which the Catholic church 
was Weed. If many of these cere- 

monies have been abolished, it is equally 
true that many have been retained; if we 
examine the ritual, we shall find many di- 
rections, which prove at once the supersti- 
tious completion of the establishment, and 
the arrogant character of the priesthood. 
The discretionary authority, by which a 
priest may refuse the sacrament to a lay- 
man, on pretence of immoral condutt, 
vould be an insult to the independence of 
a free nation, and is totally incompatible 
with the unassuming spirit of true Chris- 
tianity. The episcopal imposition of hands 
is a barbarism so gross, that it could not be 
performed vithout the most contemptuous 
ridicule before an enlightened audience. 
The splendour of Popish pageantry is 
done away; but the spirit remains in the 
service of our cathedral churches, the 
robes of the clergy, the ever · varying atti- 
tudes of the n and all the 
humble 
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humble imitations. of original greatness. 
We may value ourselves on the superior 
economy of our ceremonial observances; 
but as to their rationality, let us remember, 
that a doll of wood is as childish a play- 
thing as a doll of wax. 

On the whole it appears, that mankind 
have not hitherto been greatly benefited by 
ecclesiastical establishments ; but on the 
contrary, that they have ever been the 
bane of true piety, and are in their na- 

ture repugnant to the genius of civiliza- 
tion. Religion, wherever it exists, is 
seated in the mind; the evidence of F 
man's sound opinions is not to be sought 
in the turn of his countenance, the colour 
ol his dress, or his stated attendance at ap- 
pointed places; but in the whole tenor of 

his conduct, in the equity of his transac- 
tions, and the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion. But the sanctimonious affeQation of 
seQaries, whether favoured with the smiles, 
or persecuted by the vengeance of power, 
has a tendency to substitute the means for 
the end, and place the criterion of virtue 
in 
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in attachment to a party or a theory. The 
clergy have in all ages been the most for- 


midable enemies of the system, which they 


professed to support, and may justly be 


considered as the principal authors of that 


scepticism and infidelity, which is the cha- 
TaRteristic of the present age. The pro- 


gress of unbelief is a subject of surprize 


to many men; but to me it appears natu- 


ral. It requires a very discriminative, and 


a very unprejudiced mind, to separate the 
abuses and corruptions of an institution 
from the institution itself. To force the 
zuperstitions of the sixteenth century on 
the free and enquiring spirit of the present 
times, is a task too arduous for the ability 
even of the hierarchy to accomplish; if 
religion is to stand, it must be on diffe- 
rent ground; it must have reason and uti- 
lity for its basis, and produce a visible 


effect on the morals and happiness of man- 
kind. When we consider the subject in 


this point of view, the consummation to be 
wished is the downfall of those establish- 
ments, which injure the spirit, while they 


lay 
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lay unreasonable stress on the forms of 
Christianity; and it is probable, that when 
_ unbelievers contemplate those precepts in 
their genuine simplicity, the excellence of 
which they are not backward to acknow- 
ledge, their objections will cease, and they 
will unite their rational and unbiassed suf- 
frage with that of their fellow-citizens, in 
favour of a system, which contains within 
itself the principles of morality, freedom, 
and universal benevolence. 
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| Ir is not only in the more important con- 


_ cerns of life, that the state of civilization 
may be traced ; the common habits of so- 


ciety afford ample room for speculation, and 


may serve as a guide to the philosopher in 
his estimate of national character. It will be 


proper in this place to revert to the two 


definitions, on which the distinction of ge- 

nuine and spurious civility is founded. 
Freedom from barbarity implies obe- 

dience to constituted authorities, the culti- 


vation of social refinements, mildness and 


. 13 . . 7 1 
simplicity in the intercourses of life, the 


acquisition of useful knowledge, and the 


exercise of benevolence. Politeness is 


too apt to deviate into a degenerate imita- 


tion of these amiable manners; to establish | 
| \ regulations 
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regulations for one order of society, to 
which the other is not amenable; to add 
luxury to refinement; to overwhelm sim- 
plicity in ostentation; to augment the 
number of artificial accomplishments, and 
assume the deportment, without performing 
| ns duties of benevolence. 
One of the most striking features in the 
customs of modern Europe, is that refe- 
rence to the law of honour, as distinct either 
from morality or the law of the land, the. 
principles of which we have received from 
our Gothic ancestry, and retain in defiance 
of common sense and more philosophical 
habits of thinking. That men, who pro- 


feess liberality of sentiment and conduct, 


should be under the necessity of referring 
differences of opinion, or trifling misun- 
derstandings, to the arbitration of the 
sword, is such an outrage against the prin- 
ciples of civilization, as the tyranny of 
custom cannot justify. This practice oc- 
casions mankind to relapse into their pris- ; 
inne state of barbarism, and to be con- 
ON N eme her to defend by 
— violence, 


violence, what the laws ought to secure to 
them by a mild yet steady administration; 
| as Execize of their rights and personal 
a; Yet how frequent are the in- 
stances, in which the peace of a whole fa- 
mily is destroyed by the fatal consequences 
of a frivolous altercation, which returning 
reflection, and the good offices of friends 
might have reconciled, had not the embers 
of chivalry been rekindled in the bosoms of 
the opponents! But the implication of 
cowardice is so formidable, that few men 
have courage enough to withstand the at- 
tack of prejudice; they find it easier to 
hazard life itself, than the sneers and cen- 
dure of a contemptuous world; and irre- 
parably injure the interests of their nearest 
friends, to obviate the unn, . 
of indifferent persons. Ne 3 
- It is not only in this instance, that the 
law of honor appears to be fantastical. 
The unaccountable stress, which it lays on 
certain virtues of inferior estimation in 
the view of the moralist, and the neglet᷑t 


and even . of others, which unso- 
3 phisticated 
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phisticated reason most highly approves, 
places the fallacy of this principle in a 
striking point of view. The performance 
of engagements, which in their very nature 
involve a breach of duty, is considered as 
an indispensible obligation; the debts of 
of che gaming- table are to be discharged 
with the patrimony of an innocent family; 
in short, the order of morality” seems by 
this rule to be reversed, and its more im- 
portant precepts to be uniformly super - 
ceded by those of a lower and more dubious 
character. But it is only towards a certain 

class of men, that the fulfilment of any | 
duties is supposed to be essential; punc- 
tuality in the payment of inferior and ho- 
nest creditors is too humble a virtue, to merit 


the attention of the splendid and the gays 


the due proportion between expenditure 
and income is an object too mean to be re- 
garded; the career of unthinking liberality 
and profusion is too rapid, to be checked 
by the unavailing admonitions of prudence 
and justice. The seduction of innocence, 

| FE, „„ TL or 
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or any vice eee be paliated by the 
excuse of sensual temptation, and which 
may. be included in the usual definition of 
gallantry, experiences an easy and sympa- 
moralists. Animal timidity is almost the 
only crime, which stigmatizes a man of 
honor with indelible disgrace. | 
This law of honor originated in the 
fopperies of chivalry; it is not to be found = 
among the. enlightened. nations of former 
ages. The heroes of Greece and Rome 
; bled only in defence of their country; to | 
have sacrificed his life in a private broil 
would have exposed the memory of a re- 
publican citizen to infamy. Homer suffi- 
ciently degraded the character of Achilles 
by, engaging him in a personal quarrel with 
Emnon, and representing him as aban- 
doning the general interest for the gratifi- 
cation of individual resentment,; had he 
terminated the dispute by the decision of 
single combat, as a writer of modern ro- 
mance aol. baye | done, bis ciyilized; 
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countrymen would have viewed both the 
| Nan and the poem with abhorrence. 

The excess, at which luxury has arrived 
in the European states, though favourable 


to commerce, and the progress uf rtain 


arts, is detrimental to the interests of real 
civilization. I do not mean to Profess | 
myself an enemy to | refinement in the 

habits of life; but contrasting the modes 
in which that refinement is at present pur 
sued, with those by which it was attained 
in the civilized countries of antiquity,” I 

cannot help preferring the simple genius 
of the latter to the ostentatious 1 


ties of modern taste. | 
The luxuries of _ Greeks were not 


those of selfiſh indulgence or personal 


vanity; they were participated by the mass 
of the people, and therefore conttibuted 
to the sum of general enjoyment. The 
varying caprice of dress and equipage had 
no influence over the cultivated mind of 
an Athenian, nor did the tyranny of pre- 
Posterous fashions diftate the marners of 

0 2 5 Legislators 
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tegislators and philosophers. | Solon never 
glittered in the tinsel of a birth-day suit, 
nor rested his title to posthumous _— 


on the honors of a peerage. 5 
Thb meguilicence of ancient common- 


 wealths was displayed in the celebration of 
their games, in the public tribute of grati- 
tude to heroes, in the excellence of their 
theatrical representations, and the grandeur 
of their national edifices. The refined 
pleasures and amusements, in which the 
people delighted, were under the direction 
of the governing powers, and were ren- 
dered subservient to the propagation of 
political knowledge and morality. It was 
judged expedient to make a public provi 
sion for the recreation, as well as for the 
employment and subsistence of the popu- 
lace; their presence was hailed with accla- 
mations at solemnities and speQacles, and 
the absence of artificial distinctions evinced 
the unity and r #9 the mk 
But we. are not to confine our r attention 
to the conduti of the Jegislature i in this re- 
| | _ 5pett; 
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respect; the influence of luxury on the 
habits of the ancients is to be considered, 
as appearing in the behaviour of distinguish- 
ed individuals. The passion of vanity 
was as predominant in former times, as it 
is at present; but it operated in a different 
manner. It was gratified by the affluent 
in the extension of a liberal patronage to 
genius, in popular acts of justice or bene- 
volence, in the public exhibition of shows, 
and in bountiful contributions towards the 
ornamental improvement of their cities. 
This propensity in the favourites of fortune 
to ingratiate themselves with their country- 


men, frequently gave umbrage to the go- 


vernment, and created suspicions which 
terminated in banishment ; but whatever 
might be its consequences to those who 
indulged it, it enlarged the cirele of refined 
pleasures, and augmented the general satis- 
faction and complacency of the commu- 
nity. The philosophers, actuated either 
by the love of fame or by a better passion, 
vied with each other in the number of 
their disciples, and sacrificed the prospett 
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ofemolument from the instructionof opulent 


youth, to the luxury of a crowded, though 


plebeian audience, and the gratuitous ex- 
ertion of their abilities in the public ser- 


vice. It was the delight of the statesman, 


the general, or the man of wealth, to see 

his doors beseiged by a band of grateful 
and admiring citizens, to receive them with 
the affability of an equal, and to admit 
them to a share both in his serious occu- 
pations and festive enjoyments. Nor was 
the distinction less enviable, which awaited 
the leader of a set, when his school was 
frequented by the eager votaries of science, 


and the charms of philosophy obliterated 


the remembrance of selfish anxiety and 
common cares. Thus did the whole sys- 
tem of manners contribute to the constant 


improvement of society, to the increasing 


value of life and its gratifications, and to 
the general 2 _ the 2 voad cha- 


rater. 


What has modern life to „ee nd 
contest the pre-eminence of refinement 


| with antiquity ? "or Td of exclu- _ 
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sive luxury, a pampered aristocracy and 
an impoverished people. The manners of 
the community at large are usually biassed 
by the example of the leading few, whose 
property, rank, or senatorial capacity places 
them above the level of the multitude. 
If no better specimens of modern cultiva- 
tion are to be found, than those which are 
produced within the sphere of greatness, 
the philosopher may throw away his lan- 
thorn, for honesty and civilization will 
elude his most prying researches. To 
represent the frequenters of courts and 
the inhabitants of palaces in their true 
colours, and to detach the middle classes 
of society from a servile imitation of their 

follies, would be an enterprize and a tri- 
umph worthy a well- wisher to the happiness | 
of mankind, 

The talent of the * hes 8 
we exercised on the vanity of human 
greatness, and the poet has shot his missive 
darts at the evanescent frivolitiesof fashion- 
able life. The mob of dependents in the 
, vestibule of the spacious mansion, the 
| o 4 gilded 
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gilded. equipage driving furiously though 


the streets, the sumptuous  ostentation 
or affected singularity of modish dress, 
_ the effeminate accent, the preposterous 


gesticulation; M all these are among the 
themes of indignant censure, and the 
topics of declamatory invettive. The 
voluptuous entertainment, in which the 


delicacies of every season and every cli- 


mate are united, which presents the Circean 
cup, and degrades the enchanted guest 
from reason into brutality, is among the 
boasted refinements of modern politeness. | 

But equality has charms even in the es:i- 


mation of the privileged orders. Fatigued 
with the restraints of state, and solicitous 


to pay their adoration to their idol, chance, 


the lords of wealth and power are allured 


from the residences of their ancestors, and 
resort to the race-· ground or the gaming · 
table, to give vent to the effusions of their 
spirit among congenial minds, and to seek 
the alleviation of their cares in the zociety | 
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But the manners of the court are as pre- 
judicial to the morality of its frequenters, 
though in a different way, as those of the 
gaming-house or the brothel. The undis- 
tinguishing plausibility of polished address, 
the insidious professions of esteem and ser- 
vice, the neglect of modest merit, the union 
of servility and arrogance, all conspire to 
forward the growth of vice, and enlarge 
its dimensions to an, unnatural extent. The 
sincerity of courtiers cannot be more aptly , 
illustrated, than by a quotation from that 

accurate picture of political life, Lord 
Melcombe's Diary. Lord Bute came 
to me by appointment, and staid a great 
while. I pressed him much to take the 
Secretary's office, and provide otherwise 
for Lord Holdernesse. He hesitated for 
zome time, and then said, if that was the 
only difficulty, it could be easily removed; 
for Lord Holdernesse was ready at his de- 
sire, to quarrel with his fellow ministers 
(on account of the slights and ill usage 
_ which he daily experienced) and go to the 
King, and WP up in seeming anger, and 
3 then 
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then he (Bute) might come in, vithout 
seeming to displace any body.” How 


amiable does the familiar intercourse of 


the great appear, when they unveil the pu- 
rity of their motives and the simplicity of 
their conduct to confidential friends; and 
how much are the public indebted to a 
patriot, who has left behind him so undis- 
guised a memorial of his own private tran- 


gsaktions, and those of his Hhunrious con- 


temporaries | | 
But the minutie of counts wann 


were not to be attained without the aid of 
a qualified instruftor; and Lord Chester- 
held devoted his labours to the formation 
of his son's manners, and eventually gave 


a system to the world, which has been ap- 


proved and adopted by the venal m_ of 


sycophants and flatterers. 


. Polite manners, a versatility of n 
a complaisance even to enemies, and the 
volto sciolto, with the pensiers $iretti are 
only to be learned at courts; and must be 
well learned by whoever . either 


sþine or thrive i in them.“ og 
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* A young fellow must be a very auk- 
ward one, to be reduced to, or of a very 
singular taste, to prefer drabs and danger to 
a commerce in the course of the world not 
disgraceful with a woman of health, educa- 
tion, and rank.” Extract of a letter from 
a father to his son! 

c How many people does one meet wah 
every where, who with. very moderate 
parts, and very little knowledge, push them- 
selves pretty far, singly by being sanguine, 
enterprizing and persevering ? They will 
take no denial from man or woman; diffi- 
culties do not discourage them; repulsed 
twice or thrice, they rally, they charge 
again, and nine times in ten prevail. The 
satme means will much Sooner, and more 
certainly, attain the same ends, with your 
parts and knowledge.” 

With the following description of 
courts, and of the accomplishments neces- 
sary to a courtier, I conclude my quota- 
tions from his Lordship, and the conside- 
ration of so detestable a subject. 

| VT 
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In all courts you must expect to meet 
with connections without friendship, enmi- 
ties without hatred, honour without virtue, 
appearances saved, and realities sacrificed; 
good manners, with. bad morals; and all 
vice and virtue so disguised, that whoever - 
has only reasoned upon both, would know 
neither, when be first met them at court.“ 

% Frequent and observe the best com- 
panies, and you will soon be naturalized 
among them ; you will soon find how par- 
ticularly attentive they are to the correct- 
ness and elegancy of their language, and 
to the graces of their enunciation. Narrer, 
reciter, declamer bien; are serious studies 
among them, and well deserve to be 80 
every where. Shut up your books 5 a 
business, and open them as a pleasure: but 
let the great book of the world be your 
serious study; read it over and over, get 
it by Nr, en its style, pl 1 ax it 
your own.” bk 4 

4 8 not RS entered; 80. fully. Tt 
auch an n n, had it not 
been 
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been for the numerous converts, by whom 
been supported in the less elevated 
valks of life. But the general notions of 
civilization are derived from so corrupt a 
source, that the whole current of social 
intercourse is polluted, and the barriers-of 
truth and principle are broken. down, by 
the torrent of insincerity and the fluctua- 
tions of interest. The forms of address, 
the inclinations of the body, and all the 
ceremonies of company are so many af- 
fected acknowledgments of inferiority, 
which originate in the customs of feudal 
times. By use they are become reconcile- 
able to our feelings; but they appear to be 
inconsistent with that manly independence, 
which charaQerizes a people enamoured 
of liberty; nor are they necessary to the 
interchange of benevolent offices, or the 
maintenance of decorum in the regulations 
of civil life. It is not to be wondered, that 
the heirs of revenue and exclusive rights 
should be attached to the manners of their 
predecessors, and be anxious to perpetuate 
their babits to n, But when the 
| ' fashions 
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fashions of the court become the fashions 
of the city, and the simplicity of frank 
conversation is exchanged for unmeaning 
compliment and insincere professions, the 
pillars of national refinement are shaken; 
the triumphs of enervated effeminacy are 
complete, and the __ of 1 * 
provement is lost. 
A portentous nene in mona 
nate of communities professedly civi- 
lized, is that general attention to private 
interest and enjoyment, which _— 
through the whole circle of society. 
customs of modern times universally — 
claim the prevalence of a monopolizing N 
spirit; half of the gratification arising from 
wealth appears evidently to spring from its 
exclusive possèssion, and the palaces of indi- 
viduals are seen towering above the penu- 
rious structures appropriated to national 
institutions. To prove at once the defi- 
ciency of public and private munificence, 
1 need only refer to the meanness of 
aur courts of justice; where the admini- 
stration of the laws is rendered inconve- 
„ NN nient 
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nient and difficult to the parties concerned, 
and the people are almost excluded from an 
audience to which they are entitled, by the 
contracted dimensions of the allotted edi- 
fices. In this respect the commercial 
genius of this country appears to have im- 
paired the liberality of its citizens. A self. 
centering principle is strongly implanted 
in the very nature of trade; the general 
complet lion of the system partakes of this 
principle; duty is sacrificed at the shrine 
of convenience and emolument; and the 
whole picture exhibits a glaring contrast of 
national humiliation and individual magni- 
ficence. While the acquisition of money 
continues to be a predominant motive of 
action, pure civility of manners, the ele- 
gant and useful employment of leisure, or 
the general and voluntary pursuit of science 
is not to be expected. When gain is the 
god of our idolatry, parsimony or osten- 
tation are the alternate marks of our devo- 
| This is peculiarly apparent in the genius 

of fashionable recreations Where plea- 
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sures injurious to the health, the morals, 
or the fortune have not taken possession 
of the mind, frivolous amusements are 


ESSATYT VII. 


generally substituted for those of vice. 


The assembly and the route, in which well 
dressed persons of either sex meet by the 


light of many candles, and breathe for a 
whole evening the pestiferous air of a 


crowded room, where the olide capre are 
mingled with the perfumes of Arabia, 
and the pleasures of smoke, noise, dust 
and small talk are at the very acmẽ of 


intensity these are the nurseries of folly 
and imbecility, in which the purity of our 
youth is adulterated, and the habits of 1 


* are. irrevocably confirmed. 

The universal adoption of an amuse- 
ment, which was invented for the diversion 
of a ſool, is no very favourable specimen 
of wisdom. If I were asked, which was 
the most numerous class of genteel society, 
1 should answer, the time-killers. Were 
a man to travel from one end of che coun- 
uy to the other, he would find the families 
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together, not for the purpose of rational 
and entertaining conversation, but to play = 
with certain pieces of painted paste board, 
and to fill up the vacuity of their minds 


| with puerile contests, and the exercise of 


| —_ by: the meanest understanding, 


3 


©: up to nature, and shew the very age and 


body of tbe time its form and pressure.“ 


But in the condułt even of these there 


is much room for improvement; the ex · 
5 | tenviagene plan, on which they are arranged, 


_ evinces them to be prineipally designed for 
the gratification) of the opulent and the 


pplendid. The whole circles appropriated | 


to the luxurious accommodation of aristo- 
cracy and hen the multitude are desirbus 
| to "ol 5 a in admission to these exhibitions, 


they are thrust into a dark and distant corner, 


chat their uncouth nce may not be 
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kill, the highest perfettion of Which i 15 gr. ö 


Ne of the? Wie t They we Sn 
__ ways been cultivated and valued in eivi. 
: lized nations; for they < hold the mirror 


offensive to the fastidious eyes of the mars 
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are estimated by the splendor of his library, 
and are rendered subservient'to the gratifi- 5 
cation of yanity. Thus does the love of pa- 
rade enter into our most rational amuse· 
ments, and form a leading wut in the 
| charafter of the nation. 0 N . 
11 has been a common ptattice in free 
states, for the government to superintend 
the recreation of the people, and occasion 
| ally y to present them with such gratuitous : 
exhibitions, as. might innocently occupy : 
their yacant. hours, and prevent the growth 
of faction out of idleness. The appoint- 
ment of a Lord Chamberlain i is an instance 2 


of, the controuling power, which QUT legis- * 


| lawge has though it necessary 10 asse 


over public entertainments: bat, the eco - 
nomy of its provisions is 80, atridt, and its 
regard to the multitude 80 r : 
has neuer adopted che latter branch, of 
; se the doors of a apacious theatre thrown $ 
; open by che .executive authority, or the citi· 5 


rens ating at the expence of * rler: 
„ for 
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e condut̃t would tend to as a very 
imperfe& government too popular; but 
though I consider these civic festivals as 
undlesirable and imprafticable in the present 
state of society, to the want of them 1 
impute much of that barbarity and unman- 
nerly behaviour, which charatterize the 
loper ranks of the people of this. country. 
There is "nothing very flattering to national 
pride, i in a review of manners and amuse- 
ments among this description of the com- 
münit . The vulgar seem to © mista e 
- ferocious bluntness for sincerity ; ; intem- 
perance fe for cheerfulness, and the love- of 
. 8angui ary speat cles for bravery. A rude 
| 2 to à civil queation, atorrent'of abuse, 
” an obscene repartee in the presence of a 
woman; these are considered as 0 many 
op "Holes or wh, and the greatest E. 
cients are caressed by the neighbourhooc 
as the most enigible and entertaining com- 
pPanions. The uncivilized manners of those 
en N men gane! called 2 
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of their recreations, which" must be meas _ 
and savage, when their superiors in intel. 


lectual qualities take no interest in the for · 


mation of their taste, and the improve- 


ment of their mental condition. Being in 
many instances excluded by ignorance 
from those various enjoyments, which read - 


ing and writing are calculated to afford, the ; 


| hewers of wood and the drawers. of water 
are in a manner compelled to seek the 


oblivion of their cares in copious libations, 


and drown. the voice of reason in brug 
Z sensuality.. 1 1 i 


vb wha 
S 3X N 


be predominant orapengity. to terminate : 
festivity i in_quarrels and fighting, strongly 


marks che ant of urbanity among the 
populace. The pleasures of a holiday 
would be incomplete, if part of the com- 


pany did not furnish the rest with a Ipeci- | 5 


men of their favourite diversion, i in conse- 
; quence. of an opportune dispute, fomented | 
by the speQators into a bloody contest. 
But if it be inconsistent with the genius of 
5 civilization, to derive our sports from the 
litigious R_ of” our fellow. creatures, 
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. „ the 3 all professors, ar 1d 
. —— in the company of swindlers and 
= 0 "OR we may with reazon wonder at the 5 
3 1 option of the present age, in arro- 
ding to self che character of refinement. | 
let there are some symptoms of i= 
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quences would be most favourable to the 


ent of the world, nor 
to know, that those 
their on species, who wandered without, 
ecinas of the Court. But the adu- 
lation, with which these idlers were fol- 
lowed, was checked by che prevalence of ä 
their own vices, and the growing 
ical character, 
ed to acknowledge 5 
nk mene talents. The en- | 
med part of 'mankind' are now begin- 

to estimate merit by utility, and to 
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generally adopted, the conse- 
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manners of the intelli gent few babi tual to. 
the general mass of citizens. 22 

To prescribe specific regulations, * 
which the fluftuating varieties of manners 


may be reduced to a settled standard, is 


neither pratticable, nor consistent with 
that freedom of opinion and action, for 
which through the whole” course of my 
observations I have been contending. 
I Shall therefore conclude this essay with 
a mere outline, which the reader may fill 
up in his own imagination. The mode of 
conduRting” the intercourses of society, 
which 1 Should approve, may in some 


measure be inferred from my remarks on 
existing customs; 1 could wish to return 


tc the systems and habits adopted by the 


celebrated nations of antiquity; to corrett . 


their errors, and improve upon their ex- 


cellencies, till in the end we should pro- 
duce a model of civilization, construtted 


\ 


on rational principles, worthy to be imi- 


tated by our contemporaries and posterity. 
For this purpose, the forms of address an 
 converaation ans be 80 W as to 
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 Gcilizaie «<a intercourse, and ren . 
der the hours of relaxation from serious 
employments instrufive.. and interesting; 
the unmeaning vanities of life should be 
exchanged for real convenience and im- 
proved comforts; luxury should be 80 
. as to conduce to, the genuine 
y of the Sommoneealth. and the 


into — Ss 1 that the mind 


and every moment. of our time, whether 


ployed in the advancement of ugeſul 
| knowledge; and the promotion of intelle -. 
ual perſeftion. and happiness. In abort, 1 
the eſfells of good education and good 
government should be visible in the beha- 1 

viour of every passenger in the street, in 
the friendship of private families, in the Ss 
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The principal arguments against this 
species of refinement are, that the plea- 
sure, which is derived from the contem- 
 Plation of a beautiful painting, a finely 
formed statue, or a magnificent model of 
architeQure, is totally unconnected with 
utility; and that the employment of the 
mind on such objeQs tends to introduce 
an effeminacy of character into society, 
vhich militates against the inflexibility ef 
virtue, and may impede the progress of 
science and philosophy. But there is an 
Denen jeions of this k 
The human body is not sufficiently strot 
for the uninterrupted continuanfe of la- 
borious exertions, nor is the human mind 
Ir constant application to recon- 
it is an object therefore of 
serious importance, to occupy the: inter- 
_ vals oh Suaiders.jn. a manner suitable to the 
nal beings, and tp employ = 
ons of life with dignity.and ad- 
d howr:0a. this, r 


devoting. our leisure to the pursuit of 
taste and the improvement of the arts? 
It is the characteristic of a. barbarous 
ig that when they are released from | 
the necessary occupation of hunting, and 
have provided for the support of existence, 
5 they pass the remainder of their time in 
indolence or sensuality. To do nothing is 
the luxury of savage life. But when. nen | 
advance to a more civilized condition, 
they require more intense enjoyments, 
and the continual exercise of their facul- 
ties. Hence that state of apathy, which 
constitutes the supreme felicity of the In- 
dian, sinks the European in the abyss of 
misery; active employment is necessary to 


the happiness of the latter, and the alter- 


nate succession of business and pleasure. 
Every man sees in his daily intercourse 

with the world, how wretchedly the vacant 
bours are occupied under the direction of 
fashionable folly and caprice; and the ex- 
perience of this evil sufficientiy evinces 
the value of those pursuits, which Pr 


2 8 mind n less innocent gratifications, 
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er to descend wich- 
out degradation, In infant states, where 
_ the necenraries of life are with difficulty = 
| procured, "where population is not arrived 5 
net limits, and the calls of want 
zetwal incitements to industry, it 
might be attended with danger, to seduce 
the laborer from his employment by un- 
Enn invitations to ease and elegant 

| ts.” But the divizion of labour, 
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resources of che people. - But t would 
not be understood to extend my censure to 


4 general proscription of magnificence. 


Though the ermined vest and the military 


train may be idle appendages of a magis- 


tracy, whose empire is fixed in the affec- 


tions of the citizens, there is no absurdity 


in appropriating . a stately edifice to the 
deliberations of : a. senate. The business 
of the commonwealth sbould always be 
transaQted , with Solemnity and publicity; 
amplitude therefore is necessary for this 
purpose, and amp tude is in itself a. con- 


siderable step | towards grandeur. _ To 


= wo he po 


unite a certain degree of ornament wi 


f : 7 extent, if it be done with pure and classi- 
cal taste, is a becoming mark of respett to | 


guighed eh Ra, are 


| puted.. 
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2 


The bade of _ most (Ur TRIER 


ages confirms the propriety of paying this | 

honoutable- tribute. to national | institu- 

ons: and obvious 3 concurs with 
| precedent 5 
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| precedent, to anion its continuance. 
A convenient residence is among the most 
important of external comforts; and a tra- 
_ veller, when passing through an unknown 
3 country, forms his opinion. concerning the 
state of its civilization i in a great measure 
from the appearance of its family dwel- 
un 1855 and the degree of accommodation 
— hey are calculated to afford. in , 
It will generally be found, that private 
convenience is proportioned to public 
splendor; for national works allow a wider 
"py to the. industry and ingenuity of ar- 
tificers, than the 'contrated plan of build. 
- ings, erefted by individuals, can admit. 
For this reason, where magnificence i is dis- 
countenanced by sumptuary laws, the oc- 
cupation of the architett is neglected, and 
the number of domestic accommodations 
1s comparatively amall; but where his taste 
is formed by models of excellence conti- | 
_ nually before his eyes, and th f study 9 
his profession is rendered respektable an 
lucrative by public encouragement, the 
2s ak this e are visible in eitics 
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modious y planned: and is built, 
and the stile even of village architecture 
partakes in the general improvement. But 
it is much to be vished, that all ostenta- 
tion of this kind should be conſined to 
edifices, devoted to popular use, and that 


the residences of individuals, whatever 


may be their rank or fortune, should be con- 
structed only with a view to neatness and 
convenience. In the towering grandeur of a 
senate- house, a court of justice, or the hall 
of a municipality, the people feel that they 
have an interest and a property, and say with 
emotions of pride and pleasure, T hese are 


the works of a civilized pation. But the 
display of. insulated splendor, which none 


but the owner is to enjoy, excites in the 
less fortunate multitude sentiments of 
alienation and disgust, and creates invi - 


dious distinctions among the members of 5 
the same community. There is no symp- 
tom of corruption in the state more deci- | 

2 sive, than the frequent contrast of magni- 05 


| ficent villas wich miserable cottages, pay 
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The objeQion then against this 8 
of art appears to be unfounded ; since it 
connedts utility with refinement, and adds 
to the comfort as well as the luxury of life. 
But can the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture be defended on the same grounds? 

The advantage to be derived from the de- 
coration of our walls may appear proble- 
matical, though the value of a compact 
and secure 1 55 be acknow- 
ledged. 

A considerable portion of time is en 
in trifles by the most active and the most 
studious men. To trifle with grace and 
dignity, and to unbend without vitiating 

' the mind, is an attempt which · too often 
baffles the skill of those, who condutt 
themselves in the most trying scenes with 
Steadiness and respectability. But where 
the otium cum dignitate is generally possessed 
and relished, civilization may be pro- | 
nounced to have arrived at its highest per- 
feftion, The first step towards the accom- 
plishment of this end would be, to detach 
men from the pleaures of the table, and 
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the vanities of dress and equipage, and to 
engage them in the contemplation of art, 


employed in the delineation of the sublime 
and beautiful in nature. The mind is im- 
perceptibly influenced by the objects with 
which we are surrounded, and assumes a 
| cheerful or serious, a refined or gross com- 
_ pleQtion, according to its varying occupa- 


tions. The cultivation of a talent, which 


exhibits the works of creation in their 


fairest forms, and tends to elevate our con- 


ceptions of human ingenuity, may be con- 
verted to a most valuable purpose, by ren- 


dering mankind sensible of their own 


worth, and by instigating them to adopt 


principles of action, which may harmonize 


with the beauty and excellence of the natu- 
ral world, as depicted by the pencil of these 
engaging moralists. 

The influence of refined pursuits on the 
disposition and manners of men is no where 
more apparent, than in the general charac- 


ter of artists. In this country, such a 
strong prejudice is excited against the 
. of the imitative arts, that young 
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persons of promising expectations are de- 
terred from resorting to painting or sculp- 
ture as serious employments; so that these 
elegant occupations are consigned to un- 
protected adventurers, who seek a refuge 
from the horrors of impending famine in 
the-precarious exercise of their talents. 
The graphic tribe has hitherto been select- 
ed from among the sons of poverty; and 
this circumstance has frequently been 
assigned as the cause, why so rare and so 
faint a display of genius has appeared in 
this line among a people, who have occu- 
pied the foremost ranks in other depart- 
ments of taste. Vet I should rather attri- 
bute this effect to the want of popular 
.encouragement, than to the depression 
occasioned by the frowns and caprice of 
fortune; for it is a common observation, 
that necessity is the most powerful stimu- 
lus to excellence; and the history of lite- 
rature, science, and art, abounds with 
examples of the most transcendent abilities 
struggling against the pressure of untoward 
circumstances. But Ty am not entering 
\ into 
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into a discussion of professional merits, 
or the reasons of their progress and declen- 
sion; it is more to my present purpose, to 
illustrate the power of particular studies 


over the general habits , of their; yo- 


Fre rom the causes „ already. mentioned, 
Ae might be expected to appear with 
peculiar disadvantage in the intercourses 


of cultivated society, and to be almost 


excluded from the philosophical and literary 
world. They are seldom men, who have 


enjoyed the common benefits of classical 
education in reputable schools; nor have 


they imbibed the manners of polished life 


from their infancy, or been able to devote 
the period of youth, unembarrassed by 
pecuniary difficulties, to the single consi- 
deration of future improvement. Vet the 


candidate for the graphic laurel, if he be 
fired with the enthusiasm of true genius, 


as it were naturalizes those gifts, which 


be has received from the inspiration of his 

Muse, overleaps the narrow boundaries, 
by which he has been circumzerſbeg, and 

e transſuses 
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transfuses the faxcinations of his favorite 
pursuit into his exterior address and the 
stile of his conversation. This descrip- 
tion may appear to be highly coloured; 
but I appeal to men, who mix in the most 
civilized companies of the metropolis, 
whether the society of artists is not to the 
full as desirable, for the purposes of ra- 
tional and interesting communication, as 
that of persons engaged in the more learned 


, professions? Should this question be an- 
swered in the affirmative, we must look to 


the peculiar circumstances, attendant on 


this study, to reconcile the apparent con- 
tradition, It is to be observed, that 
both the awful and the pleasing scenes of 
nature are generally thought to be favor- 

able to the expansion of human intelle&t 
and genius; and the poet is represented as 
delighting in the rural shade, and the so- 

lemnity of solitary recesses. The associ- 
ations of rustic life are also calculated to 

produce simplicity of character. Objects 7 
of this kind are continually present to the 


imagination of the painter, and he intro- 
EN \ duces 
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duces them into existence at his will; so 
that he derives those advantages from the 
prosecution of his professional career, 


which others are obliged to seek in casual 
and local contingencies. The study of the 


human form, which constitutes a principal 
branch of his employment, adds to the 


stock of his ideas; and as he generally 


contemplates it in its most favourable situ- 
ations, it stamps a more pleasing impression 
on the mind, than when merely pursued 
vith a view to anatomical improvement. 
A painter is necessarily led by the circum- 
stances of his occupation to a general 


knowledge of history, and to an acquaint- 


ance with the leading features of poetic 
fiction. If then such various qualifications 
must conspire, to form a good painter, 
there is more than ordinary probability, 


chat a good painter will be a man of re- 


fined manners, an interesting and instrutt- 
ive companion. Credendum est unicuique 


in sud arte, is a received maxim; and it 


is observed, that men are almost univer- 
_ u %. to introduce the business 
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of their own profession as the subject of 


conversation; 0 evidently because it is the 
subject, on which they are best qualified 


to speak. It requires considerable judg- 


ment and forbearance, not to carry this 
propensity to a ridiculous extreme; nor 


ean any thing more tedious and disgusting 


be conceived, than to hear a lawyer in- 
structing a promiscuous company in the 
intricacies of Visi Prius, or a medical 
man detailing the grounds of his prattice, 
and carrying his auditors from hospital to 
hospital. But the artist is peculiarly happy 
in this respect, that subjects of taste are 
his province, and polite literature is within 
the circle of his collateral attainments; he 
therefore is at liberty to descant on his 
appropriate pursuits, without the imputa- 
tion of pedantry, and to avail himself of 
2 advantages under the ene | 


ance of general information.. 
If such are the effects of the arts on as 


manners of their professors, the prejudice 
appears to be unreasonable, which pre- 
vents men of rank and fortune from en- 
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couraging the inclinations of their children, 


when pointing to the adoption of these 
pursuits. There seems to be no reason 
why the occupation of an artist should 


not be as reputable to a young man, as 


that of a Barrister, or any other, to which 
the caprice of custom has attached respec- 

tability; and I am impressed with a firm 
persuasion, that philosophical erudition 


and polite literature, united with the study 
of the fine arts, would tend most effectually 


to the advancement of civilization. There 
are no persons, to whom the advantages 
of education are more desirable, than they 
are to those whose labours are devoted to 
subjects of taste; and if under all their 


present disadvantages, men of this de- 


scription have forced themselves into re- 
spect and esteem by the suavity of their 
manners, and untutored yet interesting 
boriginality of their modes of thinking; 


what might we not expect from various 


causes operating to the same end, and the 
combination of more elevated attainments 
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with the possession of clegant accom- 
nn 

But a disposition to e taste © ind 
encourage art must be more prevalent 
among the people, before the profession 
can be raised to that exalted level, on 
which I have represented it as worthy to. 
be placed. While the improvement or 
decline of painting and sculpture passes 
unregarded by the bulk of the commu- 
nity; while genius remains dependent on 
the precarious patronage of the great, and 
is checked in the career of its ambition 
by the hopeless ignorance of the multi- 
tude; the impulse of inclination will be 
constantly thwarted by the perils which it 
has to encounter, the circle of competition 
will be marked by narrow boundaries, and 
the number of successful candidates will 
be proportionably small. | 

It is very remarkable, that in this age 
and country, there appears to be little con- 
__neftion between learning and the fine arts. 
| Jn the ancient republics, the whole peo- 

pie 
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ple were the patrons, and general admira- 


tion the reward of excellence; men, whose 


talents enabled them to give immortality 


to the glories of their country, were con- 
sidered as the peculiar charge of the pub- 
lic; they were placed by national liberality 
above the temptation of mercenary mo- 
tives, and shared the applauses of their 
fellow citizens with the philosopher, the 
statesman and the general. Italy in later 
times has been witness to the renovated 
triumphs of the painter and the sculptor. 


But in Great Britain their honours are only 
in the bud; they require the genial influ-- 
ence of liberal and judicious encourage- 


ment, to forward their growth, and bring 
them to a timely maturity. To accom- 
plish this purpose, the diretion-of public 


taste must be wrested from that officious 


tribe, unknown in societies universally 
civilized, who dignify themselves with the 


title of connoisseurs; and consigned to the 


united care of proficients in every branch 
of art and science. As long as the'peo- 
Un observe, that the severity of the 
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adder disdains to be e by the 


captivation of less rigorous studies, they 


will imitate his fastidiousness, without the 
excuse of the habits whence it arises, and 
sink into total apathy; but should they 
perceive, that the productions of the pen- 

cil are honoured with attention, and 
viewed-with pleasure, by all who aspire 
to the character of refinement, the exam- 
ple would animate them with the desire of 
improving their taste, and carry them by 
degrees to the relish of those cultivated 
gratifications, in the enjoyment of which 


consists the charatter of true civiliza- 


tion. 1 40 | 
As music nk. among the sciences, to 
introduce it into this essay may be consi- 


dered as a digression; but as it is to be 
regarded merely in the light of a recrea- 
tion, there can be no impropriety in touch- 


ing on it briefly. As a relaxation from 
severer pursuits, it is innocent, rational, 


and interesting; but it is too apt to occupy 
tbe mind with a fatal pertinacity, and 


e to ka exclusion and neglect ol 
| important 
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important duties. The enthusiastic vota- 
ries of this science, whether they apply 
themselves to it professionally or sponta- 
neously, center their ambition in this sin- 
gle excellence, and contract a habit of 
indifference to every other employment. 
The most objeQtionable circumstance with 
which it is attended is, that its benefits 
extend no further than present gratification ; 
it does not, like the arts of which I have 
been treating, connedt itself with the phi- 
losophy of nature and of the human mind, 
or become the vehicle of studies more 
serious and sublime. It adds nothing to 
the powers of conversation, and its high- 
est excellence is compatible with general 
ignorance of other subjects. But it is to 
the mere practical part of music that these 
observations apply; and it is only the 
practical part, which constitutes the fa- 
shionable amusement of the age: when 
pursued theoretically, it carries the stu- 
dent into the abstruseness of mathematical 
science, and puts the attainments of the 
philosopher to the test in the investigation 
| | JEL ab 
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of its principles. I am not however in- 
clined to condemn a pursuit, which has a 

tendency. to moderate the irregularities of 
the passions, to soften and harmonize the 
mind, and to form a rational occupation 


for the intervals of business and study. 1 


consider the prevailing ardour for recre- 
ations of this kind, as indicating the pro- 
gress of civilized manners; and prefer a 
nation of Musicians to a nation of Debau- 
chees. | | | 
_ | aw the . 1 think that the contro- 
versy on the utility of the arts may be 
easily decided; for no conclusive reason 
can be given, why men should be afraid 
of knowledge, or circumscribe their re 
fined gratifications. If the amusements, 
in which the people have hitherto delighted, 
are repugnant to the feelings of the philo- 
sophical mind, some new inducements 
must be held out, to wean them from the 
objects, on which their minds are at pre- 


sent fixed. And would not the balance be 


infinitely in favour of civilization, if the 
crowd could be allured from the bear- 
garden 
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garden to the academy of arts, and be 
taught the superiority of mental pleasures 
to the indulgence of mere animal sensa- 
tions? This change of the public taste, 
while it led to popular improvement, would 
also render the productions of the artist 
more worthy the attention of the spectator: 
the wider field, which it would open to his 
ambition, would stimulate him to the pur- 
suit of excellence, and urge him to a more 
extensive emulation. In this country, a 
_ feeble attempt has been made, to afford an 
additional incentive to professional indus- 
try, by the institution of a Royal Aca- 
demy and an'annual exhibition. The idea 
was good, had it been prosecuted with 
sufficient zeal; and may furnish the basis 
of a plan, by which the arts may hereafter 
be placed in a situation, adapted to the 
liberal policy of an enlightened people. 
To forward the perfection, at which it is 
desirable to arrive, the means should be 
afforded of obtaining independence with fa- 
_ cility ; after which the artist would. devote 

his labours to the production of a few spe- 
| | ceimens, 
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cimens, by which his name should be trans- 
mitted with honour to posterity, and refuse 
che mercenary application of his talents to 
unworthy subjects, to innumerable, but 
crude and unpolished works. Nor would 
any thing more effettually promote the end 
proposed, than the establishmennt of a na- 
tional museum, in which every professor 
should be allowed to deposit his chef 
dure, as a tribute of gratitude for the 
patronage of his fellow- citizens, and as a 
memorial of his existence, when all other 


records of him _ dee See | 
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' ESSAY IX. 
5 ON THE FEMALE CHARACTERs 


Lo ERE is no subject, which has been more 
uniformly and even wilfully migunderstood, 
than the appropriate character of the female 
sex. Mrs. Wollstonecraft has been success- 
ful in setting those prejudices in a strong 
point of view, which have prevailed to the 
exclusion of half our species from the 
common rights of humanity, and the unfet- 
tered exercise of reason. | 

The customs of the antients, even in 
countries where civilization had arrived at 
a considerable degree of perfection, were 
peculiarly unfavourable to women: they 
were immured in confinement, excluded 
from the society of men, and burdened 
with the most laborious and servile offices. 
Yet when the rare opportunity of distin- 
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guishing themselves has occurred, the 
women of former times have exhibited in- 
stances of magnanimity and virtue, which 
have not been surpassed by the other sex. 
But the occasional display of female he- 
roism does not seem to have impressed on 
the minds of the antients the idea, that in- 
telleQ admits of no sexual distinction, and 
chat mental inferiority is only the conse- 
quence of untoward circumstances. In 
the republics of antiquity, however, if 
women were considered as in a menial capa- 
city, they were treated as servants, for whose 
services and fidelity their masters enter- 
tained respect; violations of decency to- 
_ wards them were punished by the severity 
of the law, nor were they disqualified for 
the performance of their peculiar duties 
by the contamination of habitual licen- 
nousness. Among the Oriental nations, 

barbarism had plunged! them in the very 
abyss of degradation; there they were the 


irredeemable slaves of lawless tyrants, and 
were sacrificed by multitudes to the horrid 
sensuality of a single man. In this situa- 
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tion they have remained to this day through- 
out the regions of the East; but in Europe 
their condition has been meliorated, though - 

the principles, on which men have atted to- 
wards them, have been erroneous. The 
age of chivalry has been represented 
as the era of triumph to the female 
sex, because women were elevated from 
slaves into idols, and held the fate 
of empiress uspended on their smiles 
or frowns. Yet I cannot help considering 
the state of the female world as at that 
period particularly disgraceful ; for their 
influence on the habits of life was unsup- 
ported by reason, and repugnant to all the 
leading maxims of civilized communities. 
Should a lady present her glove to the 
champion of one powerful nation, when 
the etiquette of courts or the arrogance of 
self-conceit had destined it to the hero of 
another, the flames of war were instanta- 
neously kindled, and the blood of millions 
could not expiate the injury. From such 
irritability of sentiment, and-such outrage- 
ous violence of refinement, I hope the 


world will henceforth be protected by more 
"SI propitious 


} 
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propitious destinies. We have at length 
descended from the altitude of Gothic po- 
liteness; but the ritual of modern fashion, 
with all the ceremonies of adoration by 
which women are to be approached, is 
borrowed from the great original appointed 
by our ancestors, and though modified, 
retains the spirit of the primary institu- 
tion. 6 e 15 . . 
The author of the © Rights of Woman” 
has exposed the folly of this system in such 
glowing colours, and maintained the title 
of her sex to the privileges of rationality 
with so much energy, that any further vin- 
dication of female claims is totally unne- 
cessary ; I subscribe most cordially to the 
truth of her philosophy, and refer the 
reader for proof to the perusal of her ar- 
guments. But as the supporters of systems 
are often hurried by the impulse of their 
zeal into extravagance, it will be my endea- 
vour to moderate between Mrs. Wollston- 
craft and those philosophers whose doc- f 
trines she reprobates, and to offer the 
leading features of her plan, divested of 
their indelicacy and obtrusive character. 
= | 5 „ 
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The champion of female rights & denies 
the exiſtence of sexual virtues, not except- 
ing modesty. For man and woman, truth 
must be the same. Women may have 
different duties to fulfil; but they are hu- 
man duties, and the principles that regu- 
late the discharge of them must be the 
same.“ To illustrate a position, which must 
shock the feelings of every reader, who - 
forms his opinions on the customs of so- 
ciety, that modesty is not a sexual virtue, 

she makes the following observation in 
another place. I have conversed, as 
man with man, with medical men, on ana- 
tomical subjects; and compared the pro- 
portions of the human body with artists 
yet such modesty did I meet with, that I 
was never reminded by word or look of 
my sex, of the absurd rules which make 
modesty a pharisaical cloak of weakness. 
And I am persuaded that in the pursuit of 
knowledge women would never be insulted 
by sensible men, and rarely by men of any 
description, if they did not by mock mo- 
-. "mY desty 
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desty remind them that they were women.” 

This maxim is in direct opposition to that 
af Rousseau, who speaks of the various 
modes of attack and defence between the 
Sexes; the boldness of the one sex and the 
timidity of the other; and, in a word, that 
bashfulness and modesty with which nature 
has armed the weak, in order to subdue the 
strong. This is what Mrs. Wollstonecraft 
calls the philosophy of lasciviousness. 
Now, though I am far from entering into 
the idea of Rousseau, that the intercouse 
of the two sexes was designed to be a con- 
tinual struggle between strength on the one 
hand, and artifice on the other; or that 
woman was only formed to please and be 
| subjefted to man; yet I am clearly of 
opinion, that the distinction of sexual cha- 
racter should be strongly marked, and that 
though nature may have given to the two 
sexes the same capacity of mind, educa- 
tion ought to vary the mode of cultivation. 
For the very reason that it would be i im- 
proper to give the same instruction to men 


designed for different professions, it is im- 
proper 


— 
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proper to give the same instruction to men 

and women; for their occupations in liſe 
are necessarily different; and as there is 
much which it concerns them equally to 
know, there is much more which is ex- 
clusively appropriated to one or the 
other. The practice of virtue and the ex- 
ercise of reason ought to be the object of 
both; yet as the different formation of the 
body, the difference of strength and con- 
stitution in the sexes prove that they are 
not destined to the same employments; as 
domestic duties are the province of the 
one, and the cares of the world are con- 
signed to the other, the virtues to be cul- 
tivated by each must be different, though 
relatively connected, and reason must be 
exercised in different directions. Mrs. 
Wollstonecraft, though generally aware of 
this distinction, occasionally forgets it, 
and consequently runs into extravagance 
in her system of female education. 

But before I enter on this branch of the 
subject, I shall notice her observations on 
sexual modesty, which have given more 

R 4 offence 
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| offence to her readers, and rendered mo- 


thers more fearful of putting her book 


into the hands of their daughters, than 


any other part of her work. Modesty is 


undoubtedly the virtue of the species; 
and consists in purity of mind and simpli- 
city of character; but it is not to interfere 
with the calls of higher duties, or impede 
the acquisition of knowledge and the im- 
provement of the mind. Philosophically 
speaking, it is as essential to the perfection 
of the male, as of the female character; 
but while the customs of society allow one 


sex to deviate from its laws without severe 


reprobation, the other, whose adherence 
to its principles is from peculiar circum- 


stances more immediately connected with 


the welfare of mankind, must submit to 


some restrictions of their natural freedom, | 


to avoid the misconstruion of libertinism, 
till animal sense and passion shall be ren- 
dered properly subordinate to intellect. 


Wich regard to the proof, which the above 
mentioned writer adduces from her o. 


experience, of _ Possibility of uniting 


modes ty | 


2 2 * 
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modesty with studies, which the prejudices 
of the world are apt to consider as allied 
to indelicacy, I congratulate her on her 
success, but would not wish to recommend 
her example, without qualifying it with a 
salutary caution. That she could converse 
with men on such subjects without offence 
to her delicacy, is highly creditable to the 
propriety of her conduct and the forbear- 
ance of theirs; but when it is considered 
that the most trifling error in judgment on 
the part of the female, or a sudden im- 
pulse of passion on the part of the male, 
might give rise to the most unpleasant 
circumstances, I think there is more dan- 
ger than benefit in the frequency of such 
conversations. But I am no advocate for 
"ignorance; I consider the study of anato- 
my in particular as highly important to 
women, who expect to be placed in the 
awful situation of mothers, as the bodily 
strength and sound constitution of their 
children materially depends on their ju- 
dicious management. I would however 
ym this study to the closet; or if ex- 

planations 
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planations are necessary to its pursuit, 
modest women will only seek them from 
men, in hose discretion and integrity 
they feel confidence from the connection 
of kindred, and long established friend - 
ship; they will never encounter the hazard 
of insult or suspicion, by seeking infor- 
mation from a stranger, or obtruding their 
knowledge on promiscuous companies. 
But I entirely disapprove the opposite ex- 
treme of affected imbecility, recommend- 
ed by a popular writer.“ «© Be even cau- 
tious in displaying your good sene. It 
will be thought you assume a superiority 
over the rest of the company — But if you 
| happen to have any learning keep it a pro- 
found secret, especially from the men, 
who generally look with a jealous and ma- 
lignant eye on a woman of great parts, and 
a cultivated understanding. Such advice 
from a sensible man is surprising; for surely 
none but a coxcomb or a tyrant would 
wish to monopolize intelligence, or would | 


Dr. Gregory, 


Or 


& 
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consider mental qualifications as a draw- 
back on corporeal attractions. A studied 
concealment and dissimulation, though 
often mistaken for modesty, are entirely 
repugnant to its true spirit. An officious 
display of attainments must be disapproved 
by every reflecting person as incompatible 
with female reserve; but when the occasion 
calls for her opinion, it can never be dis- 
graceful to a woman to speak on a subje&, 
which it is not disgraceful to her to un- 

derstand. | 
On the subject of education, Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft lays it down as a fundamental 
principle, (that to improve both sexes 
they ought, not only in private families, 
but in public schools, to be educated to- 
gether, If marriage be the cement of so- 
ciety, mankind should all be educated after 
the same model, or the intercourse of the 
sexes will never deserve the name of fel- 
lowship, nor will women ever fulfil the 
peculiar duties of their sex, till they be- 
come enlightened citizens, till they become 
free by being enabled to earn their own 
| subsistence, 
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subsistence, independent of men; in the 
same manner as one man is independent of 
another,” | 

That women should be considered as. 
rational beings, having duties to perform 
as important as those of men, and that they 
should be rendered independent of men, 
by being enabled to earn their own sub- 
sistence, is undoubtedly just; but that 
these objects are to be attained by the pro- 
miscuous education of the sexes, is a 
proposition that must be admitted with 
some hesitation. I have observed in a 
former essay, that particular departments 
of labour should be appropriated to vo- 
men, and that these should be such as re- 
quire more address than strength, and are 
therefore more peculiarly adapted to their 
talents; it is from hence to be inferred, 
that the employments of both sexes are 


not to be the same, and consequently that 


the mode of discipline is not to be simi- 
lar. Regarding women however as des- 
tined to become wives, even this circum- 
stance will not ascertain the propriety of 

1 LS their 
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their being constantly educated with men; 


for though the husband and wife have ma- 
ny duties in common, they have many 
others that are distinct; the husband pro- 
vides for the necessities of his family by 


the exercise of his talents in the forum, in 
trade, in agriculture or some other occu- 


pation; the wife manages with economy 


what che husband earns with difficulty, 
and prepares her infant children for the 
future scenes of life. It appears to me 


therefore unnatural, to prescribe a mode 
of education uniformly the same to both, 
unless our author is desirous to see the 
female pleading in Courts of Justice, or 
navigating ships in her turn, and the man 


plying the labours of the distaff, or rock- 


ing the cradle of his offspring. 


But though I should be cautious in 
adopting the ideas of Mrs. Wollstonecraft 


in this particular, I clearly see the pro- 


priety of frequent intercourse between 


young persons of different sexes; and 
wish, as much as the most strenuous advo- 
cate for female rights can do, to see the 

cultivation 
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eultivation of the mind, with a view to the 
characteristic duties of women, preferred 
to. the acquisition of effeminate graces and: 
the sovereignty of personal charms. The 
following observation is strictly just. * It 
is not a bold attempt to emulate masculine 
virtues; it is not the enchantment of lite- 
rary pursuits, or the steady investigation of 
scientific subjects, that lead women gstray 
from duty. It is indolence and vanity—' 
the love of pleasure and the love of sway, 
that will reign paramount in an- empty 
mind.“ On the whole, the author of “ the 
Vindication” has rectified many erroneous : 
principles on the subject of female man- 
ners and character, has displayed a meri- 
torious zeal for justice and for liberty, and 
has produced a work, which properly qua- 
lified may be productive of beneficial ef- 
fects. 

But it is time to return bk criticisgm to 
the path of speculative enquiry ; to place 
the female character in a more respeQable 
light, than any in which from the tyranny 


of Eastern or the extravagance of Gothic 
customs, 
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eustoms, it has hitherto been suffered to 
appear. Nothing is more likely to contri- 
bute to the accomplishment of this end, 
than the investigation of political philoso- 
Phy, which is so much the object of atten- 
tion in modern times. To claim freedom of 
action and opinion for men of every class, 
and yet to hold women in subjection to the 
prejudices of barbarous ages and countries, 
would evince the pretended votaries of 
liberty to be unworthy of the cause in 
which they engage. If rational principles 
of equality are to prevail, no part of the 
human race will be more benefited than the 
female sex, for none has been more in- 
jured by the protratted reign. of despotism 
and 1gnorance. 

To quality women for a more extensive 
sphere, it will be necessary to enlarge their 
knowledge, to give them employments and 
habits more consonant to the nature of hu- 
man beings, and to raise them from a state 
of angelic ideotism into the rational compa» 
nions of men. To this end, during the 
period of infancy, they should be treated 

in 
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in every respect like boys; they should 
receive the same simple instruction, be 
allowed to strengthen their limbs by the 
same exercises, and be taught to subject 
their nascent passions to the same moral 
discipline. As they advance towards youth, 
there are two objects which claim our at- 
tention; to educate them as man, in prin- 
ciples of virtue and in the exercise of rea- 
son, and as a sex, with a view to their fu- 
ture duties in the matrimonial station. As 
mind has no sexual distinction, but derives 
its varieties from accident or education, 
its powers, whether in male or female, may 
be expanded by the same means. The 
system of tuition uniformly and necessarily 
commences with the use of language. But 
it is not in general thought desirable to 
instruct girls in any language but their own, 
unless for the purpose of rendering them 
accomplisbed, they should be taught a 
jargon of London- manufactured French; 
and even the correct and grammatical 
knowledge of their native tongue is con- 
sidered as an object of indifference. For 
k | "uy 
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my own part, I so little understand the 
. propriety of confining the attention of girls 
to. frivolous pursuits, and denying them 


the opportunity of acquiring that precision 
and strength of judgment, on which the 


due performance of their appropriate offices 
depends, that I should instru& a daughter 
with as much care as I would a son, in 
the general principles of grammar, and in 
the peculiar genius and construction of the 
English, the Latin, the French languages; 
and of the Greek, if it could be done 
consistently with a proper regard to equally 
important branches of education. I am 
aware of the common objeQion against 
this mode of proceeding. I hear the trite 
exclamation against female pedantry, and 
the sarcasms of proud and conceited men 
on what they deem the literary usurpation 
of the other sex. While the customs of 
society require women to be uncivilized, 
in order to escape the indignation of their 
lordly tyrants, the few, who are possessed 
of superior attainments, will be regarded 
as prodigies, and inspire the extreme either 
i O \ of 
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of admiration or aversion. I should there- 
fore think it necessary to proportion the 
degrees of knowledge which I communi- 
| cated to the temper of the mind on which 
I had to act; if I perceived indications of 
an excessive sensibility, too tremblingly 
alive even to the unmerited censures of 
the world, I should pause upon the sacri- 
fice of happiness to literature; if 1 disco- 
vered symptoms of vanity and assuming 
confidence, I should not hesitate in prefer- 
ing modesty with slender acquirements to 
affectation with all the science of the 
schools; I could only venture to ingraft 
the sy stem I recommend on a naturally 
strong and well constituted mind. But 
all probability of a pedantic turn, arising 
from Iterary pursuits, would instantly va- 
nish, if it were to become customary to 
instrukt females in such branches of know- 
tedge ; for it is their superiority to the rest 
of their sex, that induces learned women 
to overate their talents and attainments; 


| i among women, as among men, igno- 


rance was rather considered as a disgrace, 
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than knowledge as an extraordinary ground 
for self complacency,” the former would 

bear their literary honors with as much 
| humility as the latter, and the benefits of 
more extensive cultivation would be evi- 
dent in the steady performance of female 
duties, and the gs of feinale 
manners. T#% 

But though the walks of literature are 
rendered inaccèssible to vomen, a large 
portion of their time is devoted to the ac- 
quisition of aecomplishments, among which 
music, drawing, and the colloquial use of 
the French language getierally take the 
lead; Now if the capacity of the female 
mind is equal to the proseeution of such 
studies, which require patient diligence 
and considerable powers of retention, it 
will be difficult to assign any reason for 
fixing, the boundary here, and for prohi- 
| biting the adoption of more useful and 
serious pursuits,. But the ex, at once 
idolized and oppressed, are envied even 


3 whole years to acquirements, 
29 s 2 which 


these smaller attainments; the absurdity of 
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which are constantly neglefted and for- 
gotten in the state of matrimony, is the 
topic of frequent animadversion. Vet in 
my opinion this circumstance affords no 
argument for omitting this species of in- 
struction. The error consists, not in the cul- 
tivation, but in the subsequent relinquish- 
ment of these elegant accomplishments. 
Wives exhibit a melancholy deficiency 
both of judgment and of feeling, when 
they think it unnecessary to exercise those 
arts of pleasing towards a husband, which 
they were continually praftising to capti- 
vate a lover. The pleasures oh civilized 
intercourse form a constituent part of 
human happiness; and it is inexcusable 
in man or woman, not to contribute their 
share towards the sum . cia _— | 
ment. | 
Yet these ues of a more W or 
refined nature are not to exclude fit pre- 
paration for domestic duties. Girls cannot 
be too soon acquainted with the difference 
of situation between themselves and the 
other sex; that their employments are to 
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be sedentary and their life retired, while 
the employments of men are attive and 
their life public. This distinction should 
be constantly adverted to during the whole 
course of female education. The office of 
a mother is one of the most important, 
which an human being can be called upon 
to perform. Vet it consists principally in 
minutiæ; in an unremitting attention to the 
regimen, the safety, and the corporeal im- 
provement of her infant children. As those 
children advance towards maturity, the 
care of them is transferred from her hands 


to those of preceptors; consequently if 


she disdains to acquire that unobtrusive 
knowledge, which is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the parental character, she betrays 
the trust reposed in her by nature, and 
whatever may be her other merits, leaves 
an important duty unfulfilled, and sinks 
into an insignificant inmate of her husb4nd's 
family. £314 | Foe - 
- The economy of a household is univer- 
sally committed to women; as the ease and 
comfort of life depend greatly upon its re- 
53 gularity, 
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gularity, it is necessary that this branch of 
education should be enforced, and reduced 
to system. The whole period of youth is 
not to be dedicated to the muses and the 
graces; prudence has her claims on the 
attention of the youthful mind, nor can 
these claims be disregarded with os 
ay == 
For these reasons, I cannot admit ab- 
struse philosophy to be a proper study ſor 
women. It would carry them too far from 
the sphere of domestic concerns, and intro - 
duce more precision into the mind of the 
student, than into the arrangements of the 
family. Philosophers are seldom men of 
the world, and a female philosopher would 
with reluQtance devote her time to those 
minute cares, for the negle@ of which no 
splendor of abilities or of attainments can 
compensate. Science 50 ontirely' engrosses 
the attention of its votaries, if they pursue 
it with zeal and vith success, as to involve 
them in an impenetrable cloud of abstrac- 
tion, and almost to render them insensibl 
to the — ERE NE life. But this 
objection 
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objection cannot be applied to a general 
acquaintance with the Belles Leitres, or to 

the acquisition of various languages; the 
latter do not interfere with the concerns of 
the world, or oecasion in those who culti- 
vate them a disinelination to necessary, but 
less refined employments. There is also- 
another point of view, in which the acqui- 
sition of language and its concomitant 
advantages are likely to be more useful to 
women than mathematical science; it may 
enable them when mothers to conduct the 
early part of education, and to assist more 
effectually in the formation of the tender 
mind. Neither is some insight into certain 
branches of natural philosophy without its 
use; it may not only afford instructive re- 
laxation for a vacant hour, but facilitate 
the performance of praftical duties. 

I shall conelude my remarks on female 
education, by recommending. it to parents 
and instruttors, to impress young women 
with more rational ideas of the purposes for 
which they were endued with a sexual cha- 
rater. To mistaken notions on this sub · 

4 je 
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je we may trace the cause of that ine- 
quality, both as to civil privileges and intel- 
lectual attainments, which actually subsists 
between men and women, and which the 
generality of women are little desirous to 
remove. If education should appear to 
have no other object, than to train up fe- 
males for the reproduction of the species, 
and to qualify them for becoming the sca- 
vengers of civilized life, that man may 
experience no interruption to his pleasures 
from the necessity of menial degradation; 
can it be expected that animals, thus nur 
tured, should form suitable companions for 
reasonable beings, or that they should re- 
ceive respect without the possession of 
those qualities, to which alone e 

lity is attached? 8 
But the tuition of the boarding-school i 18 
calculated to inspire far nobler thoughts; 
the pre- eminence of person is undisputed 
and unrivalled; the ambition of conquest 
is instilled into the mind ; artificial accom- 
plishments occupy every thought, and both 
| e and mental graces are rendered 
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subservient to the establishment of a sexual 
despotism, independent of reason and unau- 
thorized by the constitution of nature. In 
this system of education are to be found the 
seeds of those sophisticated manners, which 
contaminate the simplicity of social inter- 
course; to this cause is to be attributed 
that general imbecility, which charatterizes 
the circle of modern fashion. The habits 
of that age, which has been denominated 
the age of chivalry, infused into the minds 
of men a desire of pleasing the oppo- . 
site sex, and of making a voluntary sur- 
render of their dominion; and this incli- 
nation has since been adopted as the test of 
refinement: consequently women, who are 
the slaves of men in the lower classes of 
society, are their tyrants in the higher. 
But as they are only taught to pride them- 
selves on adventitious circumstances, as 
they have but little opportunity of esti- 
mating the value of mental attainments, 
the general conversation of. what are called 
polite companies is reduced to their level, 
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and occupied on the frivolous objefts. of 
dress, of amusements, and of gallantry. 
The ideas which are inculcated on the 
female mind on the subject of marriage are 
also highly pernicious. It is represented 
as à contra of interest, by which women 
are to establish themselves in the world; 
as an engagement mutually formed on the 
principle of commutation, unconnedted 
wich any ties of affection; the wiſe gains a 
Provision for her wants and a protection 
for her weakness, and the husband is amply 
rewarded in the possession of beauty and 
accomplishments, which are supposed tio 
render him the obje& of universal envy. 
Is could wish that the true excellence of 
the female character were better under- 
stood, and the duties belonging to it more 
judicioushy fulfilled. . 
many offices to perform, which are exclu- 
sively appropriated to themselves, and re- 
-quire a peculiar discipline; and hence it 
has been falsely inferred, that their attain- 
ments ought to be entirely different from 
those of men. These offices are princi- 
| pally 


Women have ” 
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pally connected with the matrimonial con- 
dition ; and consist in the produQtion and 
education of children, the care of domes- 
tic concerns, and the management. of the 
economical department. 

In addition to these, it is heir en 
province to excite sensations of pleasure 
and satisfaction in the breasts of the oppo- 
site sex, or in other words, to excite and 
keep alive the flame of love. A mutual 
desire in the sexes to inspire regard and 
esteem is consonant with the appointments 
of nature; and that philosophy, which 
would attempt to interfere with it, must 
de extravagant, n and detri- 
mental. 

But it is not by these * qualities 
only, that the merits of women are to be 
estimated. It belongs to them, equally 
with. men, to, cultivate exalted and refined 
sentiments of virtue, to consult the, dignity 
of their nature, and to improve their in- 
telled ual faculties. Personal graces. may 
catch the transient affeſtions of coxcombs 
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and triflers; but a sensible man requires 
some powers of mind, to fix those impres- 
sions which may have been originally re- 
ceived through the medium of the senses. 
Whether women are desirous to secure a 
permanent interest in the hearts of men, 
after the charms of youth and beauty are 
faded, or whether they wish to extend the 
circle of their own rational gratifications, 
they will most certainly effect their purpose, 
by cultivating the same mental and social 
talents, by which the most enlightened men 
engage the respect and esteem of their 
fellow - citizens, and by qualifying them- 
selves to become instructive, amiable, and 
interesting companions. It ought to be an 
additional inducement with women to the 
improvement of their minds, that the wel- 
fare of society materially depends on 
their conduct; if they were to set the ex- 
ample of manners and attainments truly 
civilized, ignorance and barbarism would be 
chased out of the world, with all the child- 
ish levities of fasbion and caprice; true 
simplicity would be restored to the inter- 
15 | courses 
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courses of society, and politeness would be 
united with sense and rational information. 
I cannot better conclude my remarks on this 
subject, than by repeating the observation 
of a poet, whose very name carries with it 
a recommendation to the fair sex. 


In female breasts did sense and merit rule, 
The lover's mind would ask no other school; 

- Sham'd into sense—the scholars of their eyes, 
The beaux, from gallantry would soon be wise; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love. 

Epilogue to the Rivals, 
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CONCLUSION. 


83 apology may be expetted for the 


boldness and singularity of many opinions, 
which have been advanced in the course of 


the preceding Essays. But no apology is 


really necessary; in the republic of letters, 


a field ought to be opened for free and un- 


limited discussion; for truth is extracted 


from the collision of systems and opinions, 


whether false or true. Opposition to 
established principles may constitute a 
crime in the estimation of an Attorney- 


General, but not in that of a philosopher; 


the improvement of civilization is the end 


proposed; and if the means appear to be 
hostile to the spirit of existing govern- 


ments and en, either let their insuf- 


iciency 
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ficiency and fallacy be clearly proved, or 
let governments and customs make room 
ſor the inerease of human happiness, when 
it can no longer be e 90 their con- 
tinuance. | 

But the praQticability of any plan, mink - 
ing towards the perfection of the human 
character, has been much doubted; it has 
been thought that our present institutions 
are best calculated for the coercion of a 


being like man, from whose nature frailty 


is supposed to be inseparable; and from 
this. principle has been deduced a strong 
argument, that in reaching after imaginary 
excellence, we may destroy all the salutary 
restraints of society, and deteriorate the 
condition of our species, by depriving 
them of provisions calculated for their pre- 
sent state, without substituting an adequate 
compensation in the reform of morals and 


the advancement of intellect. But I con- 


ceive the premises, from which this con- 
elusion is drawn, to be false; for every 
thing that exists has some standard of per- 

fection 
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Creator, deduces the hope of a more per- 
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feftion, at which we see individuals, if 
not the whole species arriving: the pro- 
duction of buds, blossoms, leaves and 


fruit in regular succession is the perfection 


of a tree: instinct appears in perfection in 


animals: and reason is the perfection of 
man. Nor is the reason, which belongs 
to man, limited or modified; for if it were, 


we should be able to ascertain some point, 


beyond which from the constitution of 
nature it could not go; in the same man- 
ner as we can clearly ascertain, that a brute 
animal can never improve his powers into 
reason, and be capable of demonstrating a 
mathematical proposition. But there is no 
subject of the most exalted nature, into 
which man has not dared to pry; and his 


researches have always been attended with 


some degree of success: from exercising 
the powers of his intelle& on the construc- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, he has 
ascended to the contemplation of Deity, 
and from what he already knows of his 


fect 
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fel kvbwledhic Since then we do not 
find in man the perfection of one faculty 
and the total absence of another, but all 
faculties as it were in the bud, and pre- 
pared for a timely expansion, we have 
room for supposing that each of these fa- 
culties will be carried progressively to its 
individual perfection, and that the whole 
together will in time form a consummation 
of perfect reason. If I am told that this 


perfection is only to be expected in a future 


state, this will not weaken the force of my 
arguments; then let us carry our civiliza- 
tion and good morals to the greatest extent 
possible, that we may be worthy members 


of a future state. But I cannot perceive 


any absurdity in supposing, that the go- 
vernment of this world may in the course 
of time be arranged on such a plan, as to 
contain every thing that reasonable beings 
can desire; and though I do not think 
with some modern philosophers, that man 
will become immortal in this life, merely 
from the absence of those vices which 


generate e disease, I have no hesitation in 
a T believing - 
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believing that he may be happy. Nor do 
I rest so bold an opinion on the deduQtions 
of my own reas0n; many wise and en- 
lightened men have entertained the same 
opinion; and I shall transcribe a very re- 
markable passage from Price's Dissertation 
on Providence, that I may be supported 
against the charge of enthusiasm by 80 
respectable an authority. : 

& It is the opinion of some that the 
world has from the first been gradually 
improving, and that it will go on to im- 
prove, till superstition and wickedness 
shall be in a great measure exterminated. 
The advances and discoveries made within 
the three last centuries are, indeed, won- 
derful; and may well lead us to expect an 
approaching general amendment in human 
affairs. The light which bas been lately 
struck out will probably increase; and 
the more it increases, the further will free 
enquiry and generous sentiments spread; 
the harder will it be for established cor- 
ruptions to maintain their ground; and the 


more che way will be prepared for the 
: downfall 
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downfall of all slavish hierarchies and go- 
vernments, and for the introduftion of 


those times, when truth and liberty shall 


triumph over all opposition, when nation 
shall no more lift up a sword against nation, 
every false religion be destroyed, and the 
kingdoms of this world become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ.—I 
cannot think it necessary that the world 
should continue for ever divided, as it is 


now, into a multitude of independent 


states whose jarring interests are always 


producing war and devastation. A scheme 
of government may be _— that shall, 


by annihilating property and reducing 
+ mankind to their natural equality, remove 
most of the causes of contention and 


wickedness. If a government of this 


kind should be once established on any 
spot, the advantages of it would be 80 
visible, and it would strengthen and extend 
itself so fast, that in time it would be very 
likely to become universal.“ On Provi- 
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as The W of the world undoubtedly 
Ag the probability of such a termi- 
nation to terrestrial evil. When we reflect 
on the vices of enormous magnitude, which 
were prevalent in antient times; we can 
scarcely doubt the progressive improve- 
ment of the human race. The sacrifice 
of human victims, to propitiate the deity, 
was a common practice with the nations of 
antiquity; in modern times, we only sacri- 

| fice human victims, to appease our vin- 
diQtive laws; we have therefore renounced 
the blasphemous part of the crime, though 
we retain the guilt of cruelty. Among 
the most polished nations of former ages, 
there were vices, which were praQticed 
with impunity, and even with pride; the 
more corre feeling of men in the present 
day induce them, when they cannot resist 
the force of temptation, to yield to it with 
shame and in concealment. If, then, 
mankind have advanced so far in the ca- 
reer of virtue, as to entertain just senti- 
ments of — towards all vicious 
habits, 


. 
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habits, may we not hope that disapproba- 9 


tion is only a prelude to disuse, that rea- 
son vill assume its proper sway, and that 
the constitutions of society will be moul- 
ded into a perfect conformity with the 
principles of philosophy? 
But whether the state of civilization be 
attainable in its fullest extent, or not, the 
endeavour to arrive at just notions respect- 


ing it must be attended with evident ad- 


vantage to mankind. It is consonant to 
the nature of the human mind, to de- 
light in distant prospects; the powers of 
the imagination supply the deficiencies of the 


present reality, and the contemplation of 


ideal excellenceleads to the improvement of 


existing institutions. The time will proba- 


bly come, when perfect theories may be re- 
duced to practice) though the present im- 


perfection'of society may appear to render 


them visionary and ineffectual, 


THE END. 
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